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Tue March number of the Valley Magazine is for 
sale at all news stands. Its table of contents is excep- 
tionally strong. Among the contributors are some of 
the best-known writers. If you can appreciate the 
original and the virile in current literature, you want 
to buy the Valley Magazine. Ten cents a copy; one 
dollar a year. 
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A Merited Tribute 

HE President of the World’s Fair has been given 

Re a splendid, enthusiastic reception on his return 
to St. Louis. All one can say of it is that it 

was well deserved. Mr. Francis has acquitted him- 
self in a singularly able and spirited manner of the 
arduous task of arousing greater interest among Euro- 
pean governments in the great St. Louis enterprise. 
He has achieved something which few other men would 
have had the courage to undertake, much less to com- 
plete. The Mrrror has frequently taken occasion to 
criticise the actions of the President of the World’s 
Fair. It is generous enough, however, to admit with- 
out hesitation that he is the right man at the right 
place, and that he is a man of whom St. Louisans 
have every reason to be proud. If Mr. Francis shows 
a disposition to identify himself too closely with the 
Fair, the cause of it must be sought, not in censurable 
arrogance, but in a too vivid realization on his part 
of his undoubted dynamic energies and abilities. If 
this is a fault, it is an honorable one. If Mr. Francis 
were not what he is, the World’s Fair would be in a 
more or less hopeless condition at the present time. 
He has been tried. And he has proved his right to the 
high position which he occupies. To the charge that 
he is the “whole show” in the World’s Fair manage- 
ment, it may be replied that he could not possibly be 


anything else. , 
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The Astute James R. Keene 

THE legal proceedings instituted against the South- 
ern Pacific by the Wall Street firm of Talbot J. Tay- 
lor & Co. have some unusually interesting features. 
They are, essentially, the outgrowth of a stock-jobbing 
affair. The firm mentioned represents the well-known 
speculator, James R. Keene, and the members of the 
“pool,” which, about two years ago, purchased some- 
thing like twenty-five million dollars’ worth of South- 
ern Pacific stock at an average price that was, prob- 
ably, closer to seventy than to sixty. Keene is under- 
stood to have been the organizer of this “pool” and 
to have conducted the purchasing operations on the 
theory that the holders of the two million shares of 
the stock, nine hundred thousand of which are owned 
by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, would soon 
receive a> substantial annual dividend. ‘The veteran 
stock jobber thought that the Union Pacific would 
never have invested in this huge amount of stock, and 
issued in payment therefor its own bonds drawing 4 
per cent per annum, without expecting to receive some- 
thing in return that would demonstrate the profitable- 
ness of the investment. Contrary to all his hopes, how- 
ever, the directors of the Union Pacific have so far 
refused to pay anything on the stock. The large sur- 
plus earnings of the system have been, and still are 
being, expended in improvements and purchases of ad- 
ditional equipment. A large portion of these expen- 
ditures has, it seems, been absorbed by the Central 
Pacific system, which has, for some years, been an 
integral part of the Southern Pacific and which gives 
the Union Pacific an outlet from Ogden, Utah, to the 
Pacific Coast. Owing to the continuance of huge out- 
lays for improvements on this branch of the Southern 
Pacific, Keene has become obsessed with the 
directors, 
which are in control of the Southern Pacific 


suspicion that the Union Pacific 


management, are taking unconscionable advan- 


tage of their position and opportunity by diverting ex- 
cessively large amounts of Southern Pacific funds to 
Central Pacific betterments, simply for the purpose 
of making the physical and financial condition of the 
latter branch as perfect as possible before severing it 
altogether from the Southern Pacific and handing it 
over to the Union Pacific. The Board of Directors of 
the Southern Pacific strenuously denies Keene’s allega- 
tions and makes emphatic avowal of the honesty of 
its methods towards stockholders. Judging by appear- 
ances, there seems to be some basis for Keene’s accu- 
sation. Yet, even should that really be the case, it is 
not quite clear on what grounds he expects to win, 
seeing that a majority of the Southern Pacific directors 
have given their approval to the disposition of the 
company’s surplus funds. No positive proof of wrong- 
ful, illegal diversion of funds has yet been offered. 
Mere suspicion does not afford sufficient basis for pro- 
ceedings of the kind instituted against the Southern 
Pacific. Undoubtedly, they would never have been 
instituted but for the dissatisfaction which has for 
some time existed among the members of Keene’s 
“pool.” The principal object of the suit is the ob- 
taining of a decree from-the court directing the South- 
ern Pacific directors to declare a dividend. Such an 
order would naturally have the effect of boosting the 
price of the stock and give the “pool” the long sought- 
for opportunity to “unload” on outsiders without loss. 
It may be, likewise, that Keene, when sending instruc- 
tions to begin proceedings, entertained the secret hope 
that the Union Pacific directors might endeavor to find 
their way out of the dilemma by taking over the hold- 
ings of the “pool” at a price satisfactory to both sides. 
Thus it can be seen that the suit has a thoroughly 
speculative aspect. Whether or not the court will lend 
its hand to facilitate Keene’s adroit scheme, and to help 
stock-jobbers out of a bad hole, remains to be seen. 
els 

The Mavbrick Case 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Mrs. Maybrick is to 
be released in May, 1904. ‘This is pleasing news, prin- 
cipally because it holds out the hope that the woman 
will soon cease to be an object of fulsome commisera- 
tion for invertebrate hysterics. ‘That she poisoned her 
husband has been established beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt. The punishment inflicted upon her was 
neither unjust, nor excessive. That she would not 
have been found guilty by an American jury is likely. 
English juries are, as a rule, less susceptible to the 
influence of feminine charms and feminine weeps. ‘The 
many efforts that have been made to secure her release 
were based, exclusively, on mushy sentimentality, and 
instigated by people to whom the tears of a guilty 
woman are of more importance than is the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” It is all very well 
to recommend charity to the sinner, especially when 
the sinner is a woman, yet it will not do to consider 

punishment of altogether secondary consideration. 
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Bryan vs. Reorganizers 
THE. self-constituted Shcikh-ul-Islam at Lincoln, 
Neb., is still busy reading (to him) objectionable indi- 
viduals out of the Democratic party. The latest victim 
of his verbose wrath is Arthur Pue Gorman, leader 
of the Democratic minority in the Senate. The man 
of agile tongue bitterly resents the disposition shown 
by the Marylander to hasten the approach of the silver 
faction’s euthanasia, That Gorman will worry much 
over his antagonist’s activity is hard to believe. His 
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political vocabulary does not cotitain such a word as 
worry. Gorman will go right ahead in his efforts to 
side-track Bryan and to cajole the Democratic party 
into a return to its former noble principles. The more 
Bryan denounces and anathematizes, the faster his little 
remaining prestige will decline. He does more than 
any of his enemies to convince us that he stands only 
for schism and heresy, things for which the true Dem- 
ocrats never ‘had and never will have any use. A re- 
organization of the Democratic party is inevitable, 
and when it has been completed, Bryan will find him- 
self outside the breastworks. Yet, in spite of all that 
may be said against him, the Lincoln man has served 
a useful purpose by reminding Democratic leaders that 
their party cannot hope to win and to retain the affec- 
tions of the masses of voters except by a steadfast 
clinging to fundamental Jeffersonian principles and by 
a refusal to enter into any dishonest, disloyal compacts 
with that “communism of pelf,” that capitalistic greed, 
the dictatorial attitude of which precipitated the party’s 
downfall and disintegration some seven or eight years 
ago. In this particular sense, Bryan may be said to 
have played the part of “shocker,” and thus saved the 
Democratic party from utter ruin. 
rN ee 
Fake Paintings 

Somesopy has startled the natives in the art com- 
munities by declaring that many of the costly paint- 
ings in various public and private art galleries are 
merely skillful forgeries. A well-known art factory in 
Paris is charged with having been the most indus- 
trious in the commission of the heinous crime of palm- 
ing off spurious paintings on the unsophisticated in 
art. Intimations are made that even that famous work 
in the Louvre, the “Crown of Semiramis,” is a forgery. 
Among the managers of the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York this vague disquieting news from European 
art centers has created a feeling akin to consternation. 
And for good reasons. It is well known that various 
connoisseurs of established reputation have all along 
been voicing their suspicion of the genuineness of some 
of the leading features of the collection. Wonder if 
Morgan, who raised a protest, the other day, against 
the imposition of one million dollar duties on his im- 
ported art treasures, has also been victimized by the 
“master” manufacturer of Europe? He has been im- 
porting paintings in ship-load lots for some years, and 
it may well be that some of his “masterpieces” are not 
worth one-tenth the price he paid for them. 

eh 
An Unkind Cut 

CHILIAN newspapers continue to express their dis- 
like of the Monroe Doctrine. El Heraldo, of Val- 
paraiso, vehemently asserts the right of Latin-Ameri- 
can republics to attend to their own international af- 
fairs, and plainly intimates that the United States has 
no warrant for assuming the hegemony on the West- 
ern hemisphere. This anti-American feeling which 
exists in Chili and some other countries to the south 
of us cannot be expected to increase our feeling of 
solicitude in regard to their future welfare. It is a 
voice of rank, brazen ingratitude which reaches us 
from beyond the equator. After having braved the 
terrible risks involved in reading the riot act to three 
European powers, and set up gutteral howls of indigna- 
tion every time an English or German shell plowed the 
air off the Venezuelan coast, we are forced patiently to 
submit to unkind criticism of our “benevolent” and 
unselfish attitude towards our fellow republics in 
Latin America and to swallow calumniating insinua- 
tions of the basest sort. This Latin ingratitude is 
galling. It is enough to induce Mr. Bowen to throw 
up his job as receiver for Venezuela. It would be 
very uncivil to say that we are virtually throwing our 
glittering pearls of kindness before the swine, yet we 
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ate, beyond a doubt, throwing them before a lot of 
extremely unappreciative fellows, who believe more in 
Pan-Latinism than in Pan-Americanism. The anti- 
American agitation in Chili should teach us that it will 
be the better policy henceforth to mind our own busi- 
ness, rather than that of other nations. The Monroe 
Doctrine will take care of itself as long as the Stars 
and Stripes float over the Capitol at Washington. It 
is no longer necessary for us to make it respected by 
urging the war and navy departments to make prepa- 
rations for a demonstration along South American 
shores every time a European government tries to 
collect its just claims against a dishonest Latin 
oligarchy. We have plenty of troubles of our own to 
attend to. It is the height of folly to look for more 
elsewhere, simply in order to gratify the bombastic ar- 
rogance of a rather numerous class of jingoes, or 
pseudo-patriots. 
eh cb 
Taxing Mortgages 
THERE are people who still believe that there can 
be such a thing as an effective taxation of mortgages. 
Among them is Governor Odell, upon whose per- 
sonal instigation a mortgage taxation bill has been 
introduced in the State Legislature of New York. 
Strange how people will cling to cherished delusions 
of this kind, long after their hollowness and im- 
practicability have been sufficiently demonstrated to 
every sensible mind. The experiences made in vari- 
ous States with laws of this kind have been such as to 
discourage all hope that any legislation will ever be 
devised that shall tax the mortgage held by the 
mortagee and prevent a resort to contrivances on the 
part of the latter to make the mortgagor pay the tax 
imposed. Effective taxation of mortgages is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. It seems, however, 
that the very devoutness of the wish will forever keep 
it among the splendid galaxy of “iridescent dreams.” 
eb b 
Poor Carnegie 
ANbREW CARNEGIE is still anxious to pay, pay, pay. 
So much so, in fact, that he has written a letter to 
President Schurman, in which he humbly asks per- 
mission to pay for the filtration plant which it has 
been decided to install in Cornell University. The 
institution would like to accept the money, but ap- 
pears to have some scruples about the propriety of 
doing so. It is to be hoped that the pig-iron man will 
eventually be given the sought-for opportunity to pay 
for the plant. It would be cruel to refuse donations 
from him who is in perpetual horror of the disgrace of 
dying with millions of dollars standing to his credit 
at the bank. The time has certainly not yet arrived 
when money kings will be unable to spend their 
“stuff.” To allow a man to acquire hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and then to deprive him of all oppor- 
tunity to get rid of his wealth before his death would 
be a punishment too Satanic in ingenious refinement 
to be thought of in this country. Therefore, we de- 
mand that poor old Carnegie be given another chance 
to “blow himself.” 
eh hb 
Roosevelt's Influence 


THE special session of the Senate, which has just 
come to an end, gave signal proof of President Roose- 
velt’s assertive and growing influence in legislation and 
in the guidance of his party’s policy and destinies. But 
for his stubbornness and courage, neither of the two 
treaties would have received any attention for months 
to come. It was his insistence upon the redemption of 
given pledges, his sticking up for the right as he 
and all honest-thinking people saw it, which roused 
Republican leaders from their attitude of hostile apathy 
towards the Cuban treaty and made them realize the 
dangerous and dishonorable character of the game 


they wete playing. The President may be said to 
personify the best that is yet in the Republican party, 
Take him out of its ranks, and who or what is there 
left to represent in even a faint way that inspiring 
idealism which characterized the party forty-five years 
ago? It is often alleged that President Roosevelt does 
not accomplish anything, that he is a mere talker and 
advocate. Yet, has not his advocacy of irrigation, of 
publicity for trusts, of tariff concessions to Cuba, of the 
construction of the Isthmian canal, of a larger navy, 
and various other things, led to tangible, actual results? 
If he has not compassed all that he set out or promised 
to do, he has done the very best he could, and that is 
something for which he must be given both credit and 
applause. The anti-trust legislation to which he gave 
the necessary impetus is not what we expected, yet it 
must be regarded as an earnest attempt to give recog- 
nition to the clamorous voice of the people demand- 
ing a suppression of monopolies. If the leaders of the 
Republican party were up to the President’s high 
standard of political morality, there would neither 
have been a failure of curreny legislation, nor an adroit 
juggling with the ratification terms of the Cuban 
treaty. It is the Republican majority, and not the 
President, which must be blamed for the shortcomings 
of the late Congress. 
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A Conservative Report 

THE commission’s report on the anthracite coal 
strike, while, substantially, a victory for the miners, is 
neither startling in its findings, nor radical in its 
recommendations. It is a sensible, well-considered 
document, one that is fair to both sides. An adoption 
of the recommendations made may be expected to 
ameliorate the spirit of ill-suppressed rancor that has 
led to many regrettable episodes in the mining regions 
in the last few years. The operators can well afford 
to pay the increase in wages and to institute the vari- 
ous reforms regarded as necessary by the commission. 
Judging by their actions on like occasion in the past, 
and by recently made statements, they will, no doubt, 
make an effort to reimburse themselves by increasing 
the price of coal to consumers. The public always 
gets the worst in conflicts of this kind. There is little 
probability that the prices of anthracite coal will, 
within the next few years, recede to the level which 
prevailed before the inauguration of the strike in 1902. 
All the more reason exists, therefore, for encouraging 
the introduction of cheaper and better sorts of fuel. 
There should certainly be some way by which the 
monopolizing of fuel can be rendered, if not impossible, 
at least more difficult. 

abs be 
From Chicago to Buenos Ayres 

Wirh the ratification of the Panama Canal treaty, 
the plans to construct an intercontinental railway, ex- 
tending from New York and Chicago in the North to 
Buenos Ayres in the Far South, are attracting more 
attention than they ever did in the last ten years. Ex- 
perienced railroad financiers and engineers consider 
the scheme a perfectly feasible and meritorious one. 
An intercontinental railway of this magnitude should, 
undoubtedly, prove a valuable means to increase trade 
relations between the United States and the Latin 
countries of Central and South America, and, inci- 
dentally, impress European powers in a very direct 
and forcible manner with the necessity of keeping 
hands off this hemisphere. In fact, a vast railroad 
system connecting Lake Michigan with the Straits of 
Magellan would be more effective than increased 
navies and armies in preventing possible violations of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Years ago, a commission was 
appointed, with A. J. Cassatt, now President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at its head, and em- 
powered to investigate into the feasibility of the inter- 
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eontinental railway scheme. This commission put 
‘hree corps of engineers into the field, which made 
complete surveys ‘of the contemplated route. The re- 
port of the engineering corps was published in 1895. 
According to findings therein, about one-half of the 
approximate distance of ten thousand five hundred 
miles from New York to Buenos Ayres was then com- 
pleted and in operation, most of the completed part 
being in the United States, Mexico and Argentine. 
The cost of completing the line was estimated at 
$75,000,000. Owing to the enhancement of prices of 
material and supplies, which has occurred since 1895, 
this estimate must unquestionably be regarded as too 
low at present. Perhaps $200,000,000 would be a safer 
estimate to make in 1903. This intercontinental rail- 
way project opens up a vast vista of possibilities. It 
is fascinating in its potentialities. A materialization 
of it would, perhaps, be productive of more tangible 
and more satisfactory results than even the much-ad- 
vertised Trans-Siberian Railway system. Vast em- 
pires of fabulous agricultural, mineral and industrial 
wealth still lie buried in the interior of South America. 
They only wait for steam and electricity and capital 
and the right sort of human energy to yield their 
treasures to civilization. A completion of the inter- 
continental railway is equally as desirable as that of the 
Panama Canal. Both will mark the beginning of new 
and memorable epochs in the world’s history. And 
both will mean much to the people of St. Louis and the 


Mississippi Valley. 
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The Charlatan 

A RECENT writer in the Atlantic Monthly had the 
temerity to class some of our students of animal life 
and habits among the charlatans, and for this he has 
been severely taken to task in the columns of a Bos- 
ton newspaper. At the hour of going to press, the 
controversy is still raging in a most violent form. 
Both sides appear to be in possession of a vocabulary 
of profane etiquette that is remarkably wide in its 
range. The gentlemen should calm themselves. They 
should be advised to cover the corporate limits of their 
cerebellum with a _ sufficient amount of heat-re- 
pressing ice. The whole affair looks like a tempest in 
a tea-pot. Why should anybody get excited these days 
over being called a charlatan? There is nothing of- 
fensive or humiliating in this term. For is not every 
genius a charlatan? There are men who would prefer 
to be known as charlatans rather than anything else. 
Charlatanry runs the world. Every leading statesman, 
philosopher, scientist and litterateur is a charlatan. 
They cannot be anything else, for charlatanry is the 
highest pinnacle of glory accessible to mortality. We 
are all charlatans, and the fellow that does not recog- 
nize this must be a fool. We are constantly posing, 
shamming and pretending. And the more successful 
we are in our little tricks, the more we are applauded 
by an admiring world. Yes, charlatanry is the only 
thing that counts and achieves, and that makes life 
at all bearable and reasonable. 
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King’s Highway 

THE improvement of King’s Highway, as proposed 
in the commission’s report, should be undertaken with- 
out unnecessary delay. Every public-spirited citizen is 
in favor of it. St. Louis is badly in need of a boule- 
vard of this kind. For a city of seven hundred thou- 
sand people, with a World’s Fair in prospect, it should 
have not one, but several magnificent boulevards. The 
topography of this locality readily lends itself to the 
construction of fine thoroughfares and the establish- 
ment of parks. The commission estimates the total 
cost of the contemplated improvements at $1,500,000. 
This is a comparatively modest sum, and one that St. 
Louis can easily afford to pay, in view of the necessity 
of the undertaking, and the zsthetic and material ad- 
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vafitages in which it will result. The establishment of 
six parks along the boulevard alone is worth the es- 
timated sum. Among the many things which St. 
Louisans are now favoring or advocating, there is 
none that more deserves enthusiastic support than the 
improvement of King’s Highway. A boulevard con- 
necting the extreme northern and southern parts of the 
city and the various parks, and constructed in accord- 
ance with the most modern plans and artistic require- 
ments, will surely be something that is calculated to 
stimulate the pride of every St. Louisan. Let the good 
work proceed, without any shabby haggling over ap- 
propriations. And after it has been completed, no time 
must be lost in the construction of a few more boule- 
vards. When it comes to plans of beautifying the city 
in a rational manner, the curmudgeons among tax- 
payers will have to take a back seat. It is a pity 
that, apparently, nothing can be done to redeem the 
long water front from its present condition of decay 
and uselessness. If preceding generations had exer- 
cised a little bit of foresight, the river front would now 
be one of the most attractive features of St. Louis. 
eb he 
The Terminal Ordinances 
Tue three Terminal Association measures pending 
in the Municipal Assembly should be passed. ‘There 
can be no valid objection raised to any of them. The 
company intends to spend more than two million dol- 
lars on various improvements which the rapidly en- 
larging passenger and freight traffic of the city urgent- 
ly demand. One of the principal objects of the pro- 
posed expenditures is the abolition of the tunnel nui- 
sance. After they have been sufficiently strengthened 
and provided with better facilities, the elevated tracks 
will be used by all trains running to and from Eads 
bridge, the tunnel to be reserved for freight trains ex- 
clusively. This contemplated innovation must not be 
delayed by petty higgling in the Municipal Assembly. 
The company shows a laudable disposition to meet the 
wishes of the public, and deserves to be given ample 
time to execute the work before the opening of the 
World’s Fair. In matters of this kind, it is impossible 
to satisfy everybody. There are always some who 
consider themselves aggrieved, or think they know 
more than everybody else. Their objections must not 
be permitted to frustrate the wishes of ninety-nine per 
cent of the people of this city. Pass the bills and give 
the company a chance to spend the money and do part 
of its work in behalf of the New St. Louis. 
eh 
An Excitative Production 
SARAH BERNHARDT is said to be making a great 
hit with her impersonation of Werther, the hero of 


Goethe’s well-known tale of adolescent love, pessi-_ 


mism and despair. As a result of the successful pro- 
duction of this dramatization, the Paris police depart- 
ment is kept extremely busy in trying to prevent ad- 
dle-brained men and women from emulating the tear- 
ful Goethian hero by doing away with themselves. 
This outcome could have been foreseen. Werther 
is a fiction character that appeals powerfully to youth- 
ful, or immature, or abnormal minds with a leaning 
towards hysterical erotomania. It fairly teems with 
clap-trap pessimism, with absurdly bombastic de- 
scriptions of amatory sufferings, with unrestrained 
gushing of bathos and astounding railings against the 
mockeries of a Fate that will not permit the innocent 
swain to mate with the innocent maiden. That a dra- 
matic production of this kind should make such a 
powerful impression upon the youth of Paris is an- 
other striking proof of the excitability and un- 
steadiness of French character. No normal-minded 
and normal-hearted individual will find anything in- 
citative of despondency and suicide in this story, 
which Goethe wrote at the virid age of twenty, or at 
an age when the average young man has more of the 
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irregularly-flowing sap than of the aristocratically se- 
rene intellect. It is well known that the great Ger- 
man poet-philosopher often expressed regret towards 
the end of his life at having written “Werther,” the 
ethical teachings of which he afterwards refuted in 


such a profound manner in the second part of his 


“Faust.” 
ab 
The Cleveland Election 

THE indomitable “Tom” Johnson has been renom- 
inated for the office of Mayor of Cleveland. There is 
a good prospect that he will be re-elected. He stands 
squarely on a platform which antagonizes the portly 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna and the street car syndicate. 
“Tom” is enthusiastically supported by his cohorts, 
and as he has a sufficient amount of pluck, energy 
and cash, he may be expected to give Hanna’s man- 
nikin candidate the fight of his life. The tussle be- 
tween “Tom” and Marcus is still being waged on the 
old issue, involving a reduction of street car fares to 
three cents. Marcus owns the street car lines and 
coddles them as his “savings bank,” and “Tom” be- 
lieves and declares that Marcus owns and enjoys more 
than he is entitled to. The fight is an unusually in- 
teresting one. A decisive victory will make “Tom” a 
much more conspicuous -figure in State and National 
politics than he is at present. The efforts of Hanna 
to beat the millionaire reformer are, of course, vig- 
orously seconded by that wing of Ohio Democracy 
which is under the leadership of McLean. 

ch hb 
The Woman Diplomat 


EuROPEAN statesmen appear to be afraid of the 
American woman in international politics. While 
we do not wish to brag, we cannot refrain from stat- 
ing that there is good ground for this fear. For, as 
a matter of fact, the American woman can give Euro- 
pean fogies cards and spades. in effective diplomacy 
and politics. She is, so to say, to the manner born. 
The love of politics is one of the innate traits in the 
nature of every American man and woman. Add 
to this natural liking for,.and skill in, political en- 
gagements the power which feminine physical grace 
and charms give the possessor, and you have a com- 
bination that is “hard to beat,” and that is calculated 
to unhorse the most skillful diplomatic tactician. 


eh chs oh ce 
SPECULATIVE BORROWINGS 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


abroad, The other day, when the surplus re- 
were prac- 


N EW YORK financiers are still borrowing 


serves of the Associated Banks 
tically exhausted, they found themselves compelled to 
ask foreign bankers for about $75,000,000, in order 
to prevent a disastrous upheaval in speculative mar- 
kets. As money is at present fairly abundant in Con- 
tinental centers, especially in Paris and Berlin, they 
experienced no difficulty in obtaining the amount de- 
sired, but it is understood that they had to agree to 
pay an unusually high rate of interest upon the loan. 
If it had not been for this large transaction, exports 
of gold could hardly have been prevented, as the 
sterling exchange rate was at the time fully up to the 
level permitting withdrawals. 

The obliging attitude on the part of European 
financiers has excited considerable comment, es- 
pecially since it is known that they were indisposed 
to accommodate Wall street last fall, when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had to resort to all sorts of de- 
vices to preserve the stability of financial markets. It 
is generally assumed that the opinion must be growing 
in money centers abroad that there is no better way 
in which idle capital could possibly be employed than 
by putting it into loans secured by American securi- 
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tics Of the better class. This assumption may be too 


for 


it, and it is, seemingly, encouraged by late utterances 


optimistic or too rash, yet there is some warrant 


of such a high authority on international finance as 
the London Statist, which is still under the impression 
that the United States will always be able to com- 
mand an unlimited supply of European capital. 

The London Times, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinctly pessimistic regarding the financial and economic 
future of America. This is what it said, the other 
day: “The mysteriously large reductions of net de- 
posits effected in the last quarter of 1902 have been 
the result of transfers of indebtedness to European 
capitalists, who were ready, for a handsome considera- 
tion, to take over, for a time, these attempts to put 
off the evil day when the United States business world 
will have to own that it has bitten off more than it can 
chew.” These late statements of the Thunderer are in 
accord with those made in its columns some months 
ago, and are re-echoed, in much the same form, by 
the staid and cautious Economist, which appears to be 
particularly disgusted with the antics of American 
markets and market leaders. 

That we are heavily indebted to Europe is gen- 
erally admitted. The indebtedness is probably larger 
now than it was last summer, when estimates ranged 
between three hundred and four hundred million dol- 
We can no longer brag of tremendous interna- 
If they ever ex- 


lars. 
tional trade balances in our favor. 
isted in fact, they have disappeared without leaving 
any traces behind them. Statisticians of an exceed- 
ingly light caliber are still figuring it out, to their 
own satisfaction, that Europe owes us at least fifteen 
hundred million dollars, and whenever their figures are 
inserted in the columns of papers which can see noth- 
ing but prosperity around them, a great ado is being 
made of our invincible position in the world’s finance 
and trade, and nothing at all is said about the strange 
behavior of foreign exchange rates, which are con- 
stantly pulling up to the gold-exporting point. Any 
person of the least axiomatic knowledge of matters of 
this kind should know that a balance of trade in our 
favor and a high sterling exchange rate cannot go 
together, that one excludes the other. 

The speculative markets in Wall street are upheld 
by foreign capital. A withdrawal of that support 
would spell ruin to all those who hold more stock 
than is good for them and compel the “pools” and 
syndicates to retire from active life. This dependence 
upon foreign assistance has its serious dangers, be- 
cause it fosters the craze of speculation in Wall street, 
and encourages that manipulation of corporate capital 
which has been such a startling feature of American 


finance for some years past. It is well known that 


neither the Burlington-Northern Pacific-Great North-. 


ern, nor the United States Steel, nor the Mercantile 
Marine Trust “deals” could have been successfully 
effected but for the large amounts of funds advanced 
to us by European bankers, who had no special use 
for them at home. The larger share of the ship trust 
capital is still being carried abroad with borrowed 
money, and J. P. Morgan is anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to dispose of his onerous burden to people 
who have more cash than sense. 

About three years ago, when we repurchased our 
securities from Europeans, a great shout went up over 
the approaching financial independence of the United 
States. We were disposed to pat each other on the 
back and to indulge in pompous talk regarding our 
ability to finance our own affairs. Our jollification 
has been very premature, however. For here we are 
again, after the lapse of only three years, borrowing 
right and left, in London, Paris and Berlin, in any old 
place in fact, because we “need the money” to keep 
our financial ship on an even keel and our stock and 
bond factories in uninterrupted operation. 
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OUR SURPLUS WATERS 


CONNOLLY. 


BY M. W. 


(Editor the Memphis Commercial-Appeal.) 


But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 


To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 
— Moore. 
AITH was never stronger in any sect or sys- 
F tem, plan or theory, cult or confession than it is 
in the efficacy of the levee system now on trial in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. Its advocates and defend- 
ers display an intolerance and a bigotry worthy of 
dominant sectarianism in any age of the world when 
the possessor of the sword also possessed the “true 
faith” and all else were “infidels’ and “heretics.” 
This faith in the levee system is a growth and it is 
rooted in a logic as infirm as the ancient syllogistic 
mode of reasoning. Like the tariff-according-to-Han- 
cock, it is a local issue, and so long as it remained a 
local issue its benefits were undisputed. When A. 
could throw up an embankment (a small one was 
all-sufficient), and. turn the waters from his planta- 
tion to drown-out B. on the other side of the river, 
no argument could convince him that the levee was not 
a blessing. His neighbor shared his opinion and emu- 
lated his example until one side of the Mississippi 
River was leveed and riparian lands given immunity 
from overflows. Overflows were never very great in 
those days, because the expansive watershed had not 
been cleaned up and the melting snows and falling 
rains met with many impediments to detain them 
on their way to the rivulets and never came down 
in a tidal wave, as now. Secure behind his levee, the 
advocate of the system could not doubt the evidence 
of his eyes. He saw the mad, muddy waters rush by, 
leaving him unscathed, while his vis-a-vis, across the 
river, who had no levee, was submerged. To the 
suggestion that the overflow was beneficial in that it 
enriched and fructified the land by leaving on it, 
every year, alluvial deposits, the answer was that the 
land is composed of alluvial deposits and cannot wear 
out and that it needs no nourishment—an assertion 
for which there was much show of reason, but which 
has proven a fallacy in many conspicuous instances. 
Suggestions of auxiliary aids to the levees aroused 
angry protest and inflamed indignation among those 
who are firm and unyielding in the belief that the 
levee is the only and onliest and all-sufficient protec- 
tion, and anything new is not merely an act of harm- 
less supererogation, but that it is positively vicious 
and heterodox; and they are resented with the same 
intensity and phrenetic energy with which the late 
John Kensit resented the introduction of ritualism 
and sacerdotalism in the Church of England. Levees 
gave way now and then and the onrush of pent waters 
scarified plantations and everything in their wake 
was carried away, including forests of giant trees; 
but this was not because the levee system is faulty, but 
because the levees were not strong enough. More 
levees and bigger levees were called for. The levee- 
contractors, the big merchants who furnish them and 
the farmers who supply them mules and fodder and 
all those who are beneficiaries of levee-building, en- 
thusiastically favor the theory and as a last, irrefraga- 
ble and unanswerable argument one can hear: “The 
levees do no harm, at least, and we want the money 
down here.” 


ob 


The present overflow is causing many people to 
think. Conditions have changed. The watershed has 
been denuded of its trees and dead leaves and the 
reservoirs which nature used to provide and which 
held back the waters are gone and the rains and 
melting snows slip over the surface or rush through 





artificial avenues of escape and come tumbling down 
upon the valley, as the waters “come down at [o- 
What is good for 
the goose is believed good for the gander and the 


dore,’ overwhelming the lowlands. 


owners of riparian lands on the other side of the 
river have taxed themselves and invoked the aid of 
the government to build levees and an effort is be. 
ing made to hold the Mississippi at flood-tide between 
two banks of mud. The undertaking is magnificent jn 
its audacity, but it is not yet a demonstrated success. 
The old levees are holding out, thanks to the heroic 
efforts of the water-fighters, partly, and somewhat to 
the fact that the new levees on the opposite side of the 
river are giving way and emptying the swollen river 
into the vast basins. Indeed, the breaking of a levee 
on one side of the river is such a certain relief to 
the levee on the opposite side that all levees are 
guarded by armed men, who have orders to shoot to 
prevent their being cut by interested parties. The 
question as to whether or not levees on each side of 
the river, strong enough to confine the waters to a 
given channel, would raise the river bed by depositing 
thereon silt, sediment and solid matter held in sus- 
pension, may be here pretermitted. There are those 
who believe that confining the waters will deepen the 
river by “scouring” or erosion, but the data upon which 
to base such a belief are not available. We know 
that the current at the bottom of a river crawls along 
at a snail’s pace, being retarded by friction, while, at 
the top, it runs with greater velocity, being free, and 
because it has a precipitation equal to the depth of 
the river. According to some respectable authorities 
the Yellow River in China, which had been im- 
mured between walls of mud for centuries, disproves 
the theory of- scouring. These had 
strengthened annually by the patient Chinamen, who 
made up in numbers what they lacked in earth-mov- 
ing facilities, until they reached towering heights and, 
when the levee finally gave way, submerged a prov- 
ince, and drowned 6,000,000 people, it was found that 
the bed of the river, which was supposed to be a 
channel, was in reality twenty-one feet higher than 
the level of the land on either side. I am aware that 
this history is disputed by some authorities, whose 
opinions are entitled to great respect. But dispensing 
with all this and conceding for the nonce that the 
levees are all that their advocates claim for them; or, 
if they are a delusion, philosophically realizing that a 
delusion, as long as it lasts, is as good as a reality, the 
presence of much surplus water is a fact and how 
to get rid of it is a problem. : 


cb 


A clearer understanding of this question may be 
obtained by a few comparisons of the capacity and 
discharge of the greatest rivers in the world with the 
area which they drain. First comes the Amazon, 
which drains 2,230,000 square miles and discharges 
annually 528 cubic miles of water. The Congo drains 
1,540,000 square miles and discharges annually 419 
cubic miles of water. The Plate river, Rio de la 
Plata, drains only 995,000 square miles, but discharges 
189 cubic miles of water each year. The Mississippi 
river drains 1,290,000 square miles and discharges 
126 cubic miles of water annually, while the Nile, 
which drains exactly the same area and whose wel 
come waters fructify the rich valley, discharges only 
24 cubic miles of water. This is explainable on the 
ground that there is less. rainfall on the watershed of 
the Nile and greater evaporation along its course than 
elsewhere. The great dam which the British have 
just completed at Assouan will hold the waters and 
subject them to greater evaporation and no doubt 
perceptibly lessen the annual discharge. This evapo- 
ration must be taken into account. The rivers Mur- 
ghab, Heri-rud, Zerafsham and others in Central Asia, 


levees been 
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are of considerable size in certain places, but the 
evaporation is so great that they have no outlets, but 
are lost in the sands and air. The Mississippi river, 
in addition to discharging 126 cubic miles of water 
annually, is a great freight handler, also, and carries 
down solid matter held in suspension every year suf- 
ficient to cover one square mile to a height of 241 
feet; and during great overflows this amount is in- 
creased perhaps to half a cubic mile of solid matter. 
The cause of overflows and the sad devastation of 
the lower valleys is because this water does not reach 
the ocean fast enough. It is held back and piled up. 
Could it be discharged into the ocean, all would be 
well. Every one will admit that there is no danger 
of overflowing the ocean. Floods do not affect it. 
Droughts do not shrink it. It is ever the same, ever 
hungry to take into its capacious maw everything that 
comes to it. This will be admitted even by those who 
esteem Byron’s “Apostrophe to the Ocean” an ex- 
travagant rhapsody. If this surplus water were dis- 
charged into the ocean, it could not vex the valleys. 
To the task of getting rid of this water the authori- 
ties have not addressed themselves. For this they 
are in no wise to blame, because their jurisdiction 
does not extend to tide-water and their efforts are 
confined to protecting their own districts. But the 
fact remains that our surplus waters tarry in the val- 
ley, piled up because they have not sufficient outlets 
to reach the sea. When the great St. Louisan, James 
Bh. Eads, projected the jetties it was thought that fore- 
ing the water through them would deepen the chan- 
nel by scouring. Results have not vindicated the 
prediction. To force the water through this channel 
all other outlets and old passes, the Southwestern 
pass, the Southeastern pass, a’Loutré or the other 
pass, were neglected and encouraged to fill up. The 
result is that the Mississippi river below New Or- 
leans is not as large as either the Ohio or the Mis- 
sissippi above Cairo and the Eads jetties are only 
1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep; and through this it is 
sought to force a river that is at some points a mile 
wide, or 40 miles wide, as at Memphis when the St. 
Francis Basin fills up, and from 10 to 100 feet deep. 
The result is, the neck of the bottle being too small, 
it chokes up, backing the waters in the valley and 
making of the Mississippi river an inland sea. Gov- 
ernment figures establish this fact and it is not neces- 
sary to join John Cowden in advocating outlets and 
fighting levees, but in advocating outlets as aids and 
auxiliaries to the levees. When the water at Cairo 
was 35 feet, the gauge at New Orleans showed 17 
feet. Of late the gauge at New Orleans touched 20 
feet. This means that the Mississippi river at New 
Orleans was 20 feet higher than sea-level because it 
could not escape by the narrow and circuitous route 
provided for it, while, at the same time, by dredging 
a channel into Lake Borgne, which is sea-level, a 
distance of five miles, beginning five or six miles be- 
low the Crescent City, a route to the sea would be 
provided about 100 miles shorter with a precipitation 
of two feet to the mile. It requires no very great sa- 
piency to discern that this would carry off much sur- 
plus water. Another outlet could be provided. on the 
west side of the river by an opening 15 miles in length 
into Barataria Bay, which is the ocean, beginning 20 
miles below New Orleans. This also would shorten 
the pilgrimage of the waters to the sea seven fold, 
and, at the present stage, have a precipitation of 20 
feet in the 15 miles. But should these outlets not 
prove adequate to relieve the situation, there are oth- 
ers. The Atchafalaya, the deepest river in the world, 
ranging from 150 to 200 feet deep, can be reached at 
or near Natchez, making of that city a seaport town 
after some jetty work in the gulf is carefully pro- 
vided, and this would shorten the distance from 
Natchez to tide water 200 miles as compared to the 
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distance from Natchez to Port Eads. The question is 
to get rid of the surplus waters by emptying them into 
the sea and here is a simple solution which any lay- 
man can understand. A fact which should be noted 
in this connection is, that while the river in front of 
New Orleans is normally about 60 feet deep, it is only 
30 feet deep between the jetties, which means that 
the momentum of the floods apd the propulsive or 
pushing powers of the back waters must force 126 
cubic miles of water and a large part of 400,000,000 
tons of solid matter up and over a hill 30 feet high in 
order to reach the sea. An ordinary apprehension of 
the laws of gravitation will reveal the magnitude of 
such a task. New Orleans has always opposed the 
outlet system, fearing that it would militate against 
her access to tide-water on the Eads theory of scour- 
ing the channel; but the great engineer knew nothing 
of the present perfection of the floating hydraulic 
dredges which can keep a channel open, independent 
of any theory, and New Orleans will always be as- 
sured of deep water. The people of the great lower 
valley must, in self-defense, see to it that the waters 
are given an outlet to the sea, if they are to avoid 
the calamities and catastrophes of broken levees and 
resultant floods. 
Memphis, March 23, 1903. 


A CANDID AUTHOR 


BY CHARLES F, LELAND. 


HEN the sagacious Talleyrand uttered the 
\ \ dictum “le style c’est Thomme,”’ he gave 
expression, perhaps unconsciously, to a 
profound truth. For there is nothing that is better 
calculated to reveal a man’s character, his inner self, 
than the style or mode in which he expresses his 
thoughts. It is, undoubtedly, for this very reason 
that we are all so fond of reading the autobiographies 
of great men. Could there be anything more revela- 
tive of individual thought and character than the 
great Edward Gibbon’s autobiography, or, to cite a 
more recent instance, the “Notebook” of Matthew 
Arnold? Both of these books give us_ well-nigh 
complete character-photographs, and tell us in a 
most interesting manner of the mould and growth 
of thought and feeling of the great historian of Rome 
and the brilliant critic of literature and art. 
takes us into his confidence 
For the sake of candor, 


The writer who 
charms, even fascinates us. 
says the London Spectator, men will forgive almost 
anything, so intense is the natural desire to analyze 
and to know the human heart. It is the story of a 
man’s thoughts, not his acts, that we all want to 
know, and it is just this story which so few men have 
power to tell. Perhaps it was never better told than 
two thousand three hundred years ago—the date 
assigned by the latest Hebrew scholars to the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. We know what the writer of it 
thought about life and about death, about the poor 
and the rich, about men and about women; how the 
eternal problems of religion tortured his spirit in his 
youth, and what conclusion he came to in his old 
age. His conviction that there is nothing new under 
the sun is strangely illustrated to us as we read his 
writings to-day. ‘The truth is the one thing that 
keeps fresh. Any affectation is like a fly in the oint- 
ment. 

The author. of Ecclesiastes describes his outward 
state vividly and concisely. It is merely the gorgeous 
background against which he desires to show his 
inward misery. He is a very rich man, able, accom- 
plished, probably of royal blood. 
“T kept not from them. 


“Whatsoever mine 
eyes desired,” he tells us, 
I made me great works; I builded me houses; I 
made me gardens and 


planted me vineyards; I 
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orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kinds of 
fruit; I made me pools of water, to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees; I got me ser- 
vants and maidens, and had servants born to my 
house; also I had great possessions of great and small 
cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before me; 
I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of kings and of the provinces: I gat the men 
singers and women singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of all 
So I was great.” Such was the home of a 
when our European ancestors 


sorts. 
rich Oriental 
mere savages. 

In the year 400 B. C., as in 1903 A. D., “the eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing,” and the master of all these delightful pos- 
sessions finds them altogether vanity. Still cruder 
methods of obtaining happiness he tries. “I sought in 
mine heart to give myself unto wine,” and “to lay 
hold on folly,’ but in license, as in luxury, he finds 
only vexation of spirit. A very modern virtue dis- 
tracts his mind from his enjoyments. He cannot get 
rid of the sense of pity. On the side of the oppres- 
sors is power, and the poor have no comforter. The 
sight of the “evil work” of these oppressors maddens 
him. He would gladly help the down-trodden. He 
despises those who suffer the pangs of compassion 
and do nothing to alleviate suffering—the people who 
sit still and eat their hearts out. 

“The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth 
his own*flesh,’ he exclaims. Yet he himself cannot 
see what to do. Prosperity does not solve the ques- 
tion of residuum. “When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them.” Very wisely said, indeed, 
and an up-to-date description of things economic 
that could not possibly be improved upon. The au- 
thor feels, moreover, that the worth of all action is 
brought down by the constant menace of death. 
Death is forever peeping over our shoulders, and 
showing us the vanity of effort. Philanthropist and 
pauper both perish together. The fear of annihila- 
tion has a strong hold on the preacher and paralyzes 
him at every turn, 

In another mood, the question of poverty appears 
to him in a fairer light. He envies the sweet sleep 
The dignity of agriculture gilds 
the sordid side of toil. “The profit of the earth is 
for all,” he reflects; “the king himself is served by 
the field.” There are points at which the life of the 
laboring classes compares favorably with his own. 
Evidently, he has been deeply impressed by the se- 
renity and patience of the poor in the face of suf- 
fering and death, while the rich man “hath much 
Again, with 


were 


of the laboring man. 


sorrow and wrath with his sickness.” 
the strange moral insight which belongs to his race, 
and remains with its sons however earthy they may 
become, he perceives that the power to oppress is 
hardly a benefit. It is one of the evils which he sees 
under the sun that “one man 
A great man may live in bondage 


ruleth over another 
to his own hurt.” 
to a tyrannical temper. “Better,” he says, “is a poor 
and wise child than an old and foolish king who will 
no more be admonished. For out of prison he com- 
eth to reign.” Inquisitorial power is to be eschewed 
by those who seek happiness. “Take no heed unto 
all words that are spoken,” he writes; “lest thou hear 
thy servant curse thee; for oftentimes also thine own 
heart knoweth that thou thyself likewise hast cursed 
others.” 

Being a Jew, intellectual pleasures are exceedingly 
keen to the Oriental philosopher, and he is not with- 
out intellectual arrogance. Perhaps with knowledge 
will come satisfaction. “I applied my heart to know, 
and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the rea- 
son of things;” but happiness still eludes him, and 
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lute certainty of death make him give up the pur- 
suit. “Then said I in my heart, as it happeneth to 
the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was 
I then more wise?” 

Diametrically opposed sentiments do not startle 
the reader in these pages. Every man who has the 
heart to note down the incidents of his inner life 
must register contradictions. His reason and his con- 
viction are constantly at variance. Consistency be- 
longs to self-suppression rather than to self-revela- 
tion. “Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, 
and his days be prolonged—” we find Ecclesiastes de- 
claring, “yet surely I know that it shall be well with 
them that fear God.” Within a page he argues that 
“there is no better thing under the sun than to eat, 
and to drink, and to be merry,” because “there be just 
men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work 
of the wicked; again, there be wicked men, to whom 
it happeneth according to the work of the righteous.” 

With cynical precision we are told that he has 
never met a really good woman, and seldom a really 
good man. “Counting one by one, to find out the ac- 
count: which yet my soul seeketh, but I find not: one 
man among a thousand have I found; but a woman 
among all these have I not found.” Then, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, he exclaims, in an out- 
burst of piety, “lo, this only have I found, that God 
hath made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions.” 

He continually expresses his -adherence to the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. Life is so pitifully short and in- 
significant. So why should we constantly worry and 
fret and strive? He, the Preacher, will live to enjoy. 
But his determination is upset again, all at once, by 
“the spirit of man that goeth upward.” 

In a search after wisdom, no Jew could forget the 
principles of religion. As was inevitable to a man 
of his type, the ordinary religious services of his day 
failed to satisfy. The many empty ceremonials of 
the temple disgusted and repelled him. No wise 
man has ever despised, however, the reading of the 
Scriptures. “Be more ready to hear, than to give 
the sacrifices of fools,” he says to himself. “God is 
in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.” Why should men elaborate their ig- 
norance? he seems to wonder. “For a dream cometh 
through the multitude of business, and a fool’s voice 
is known by multitude of words.” Still he does not 
call in question the existence of a Deity. “In the mul- 
titude of dreams and many words,” he reflects, “there 
are also divers vanities: but fear thou God.” 

As we approach the end of this strange book, we 
find less reasoning and more convictions. The au- 
thor is, apparently, in a state of intellectual weariness. 
He recognizes that this ceaseless wonderings and 
anxiety, this living in the presence of death, will tie 
his hands and make his life absolutely barren of en- 
joyment and achievement. And so he determines to 
cease speculating and to turn his face away from his 
last end. It is, he realizes, the only way to accom- 
plish anything. He begins to “cast” his “bread upon 
the waters,” to work without too much thought of 
results. “He that observeth the wind shall not sow, 
and he that retardeth the clouds shall not reap,” he 
declares to be his experience. ‘Therefore, in the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.” 

As the time approaches when the pitcher “shall be 
broken at the fountain,” and “the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it,” the terror of death seems to 
forsake him, and out of the wearing sense of respon- 
sibility he has never wholly shaken off arises a hope 
of a future life. “God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing,” he concludes, and 
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we feel that he would rather wake to judgment than 
sleep forever. 

Did this man really live so long ago? It seems 
impossible. The doubts and discontents he endured, 
the problems and possibilities he discussed, are so 
exactly like our own. We are constrained to believe 
his own words: “Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, ‘see, this is new?’ It hath been already of old 
time, which was befbtre us.” 


ob be bs oe 
ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 


UCH is said and written at the present time in 
M relation to honesty and dishonesty in busi- 
ness. Among the polemics college profes- 
sors are, as usual, the most prominent, and particularly 
outspoken in their advocacy of high ethical principles 
in business methods and transactions. The various 
donations to educational institutions appear to have 
aroused their suspicions and rendered their moral 
perceptive power most acute and penetrating. After 
concluding their investigations and cogitations on 
results obtained, they have formed the conclusion that 
business morality is at a very low ebb at present, that, 
as Hamlet says, “to be honest as this world goes is to 
be one man picked out of ten thousand.” 

The college professors are performing a useful and 
timely service. Their notions may be based, to a Jarge 
extent, on utterly impracticable ideals, yet there is, 
unquestionably, a certain degree of truth in their state- 
ments that honesty in business has become a rara avis; 
that the conscience of the average business man has 
been stretched so much that it can no longer be called 
conscience; that lying and cheating are now regarded 
necessary ingredients of successful business principles, 
and that the man that does not or cannot stretch his 
conscience is doomed eventually to be pushed to the 
wall by his rivals. 

It is certainly dispiriting to be forced to realize that 
no one, in this age, can hope to succeed, in business 
competition by applying the rigid standard of Christian 
ethics to his methods of doing business. Much as we 
admire the fine abstract truth of the teachings of the 
Nazarene, much as we realize that their practical 
adoption would go a long way towards making this 
a better and happier world, we cannot, at the same 
time, ignore those results of personal experience which 
teach us that the average business man of the twentieth 
century is as far from Christ’s ideal as was his fore- 
runner of the first century. Why is this? Why do 
we smile in a cynical sort of way at the man who 
proclaims that he is strictly honest in business, that 
he never takes an undue advantage of his fellow-man? 
We are Christians; we like to be called honest; we 
admire honesty in the abstract and in others, yet we 
do not practice it as we should, and make a mockery 
of it,every time it comes into conflict with an excellent 
opportunity of increasing our worldly possessions. 

The reason of this jarring dissonance must be 
sought in the all-pervading anxiety to “get on,” to 
acquire a fortune, no matter how, which induces us, 
at moments when conscience reproaches us for certain 
things, to seek consolation in the reflection that 
everybody else is doing the same thing. It is success 
that counts the most nowadays. Morality is a 
quantité négligeable. What is morality good for, any- 
way? asks the “successful” business man. It may be 
a good thing for professors and theologians to argue 
about, but it is of no earthly use in business. It does 
not pay. The only morality that deserves any at- 
tention is that recognized and enforced by man- 
made law. A violation of that morality must be 
guarded against, but that other thing which “doc- 
trinaires” are forever theorizing about, and which is 
held up to us as the very fundament of all law and 


religion, is merely gab, une plaisanterie, the value of 
which is on a parity with that of the equality of men, 

Success—yes, success, as the world knows it—js 
the only thing at present. Success is the only proper 
ideal to which we should aspire, which should absorb 
all our intellectual energies, and if, in seeking it, we 
are frequently compelled to do violence to certain 
moral principles, so much the worse for morality. 

Yes, we would like to be honest, but existing con- 
ditions prevent our being so. Therefore, it is not 
the individual so much as existing organized society 
which must be condemned for the deplorable disregard 
of moral principles in business. Change society, or 
make it see the necessity of establishing a different 
moral code in business, and everything will be well and 
as it should be. But who is to make this change, or 
to bring about the adoption of a different moral code? 
How can we hope for successful reform, for the 
introduction of a true Christian standard of ethics, 
when the average man looks more to material than to 
spiritual success, when he considers the dollar more 
of a compensation than the praise of a healthy con- 
science? 

Just consider all the trickery, deception and lying 
which make up the business daily transacted on the 
New York stock exchange! The purchases and sales 
are all made according to prescribed methods, and the 
law protects them. Yet most of these transactions 
could not stand the searchlight of a pure conscience, 
and are no more in harmony with true Christian ethics 
than are the methods of the briber or of the highway- 
man. However, in spite of this, no one thinks the 
worse of the buyers and the sellers. Why? Because 
it is done by everybody, not alone in Wall street, but 
in every mart, in every channel of recognized trade. 

Considerations or statements of this kind may not 
be palatable, yet they are based on actual facts. Every 
intelligent man and woman knows that the Lie is a 
silent partner in every business enterprise, and, in 
most cases, the most influential member of the co- 
partnership. The Lie is in evidence everywhere; it is 
almighty; it is even respected and honored. As a 
spiritual force, it is at least at the present time, more 
of a power even than Truth. 


ob oh ahs als 
IN RE ROOSEVELT 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


A S between the bigotry of political critics who 


seek to belittle or ridicule him, and the preju- 

dice of admirers who would idealize his every 
word and act, Theodore Roosevelt’s character as an ex- 
ecutive and as a man have been woefully distorted by 
writers and publicists of all sorts. The subject would 
have been worn threadbare long ago if more of his cen- 
sors and flatterers had come closer to the truth. Now, 
for the second time, he is about to make a grand tour 
of the Western States, this time under conditions far 
more favorable for a fair and unbiased study of the 
man, since no campaign in which he is involved is in 
progress. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude towards negro office-seek- 
ers, his respectable treatment of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, his apparent determination to act up to his concep- 
tion of the laws of God and man, as applied to the 
“inferior race,” have been turned to the uses of scurrile 
writers and talkers who could find no other basis for 
attack, and, on the other side, to fulsome adulation 
from those who would coddle the negroes into ulti- 
mate worthlessness if they had their way. In the 
South, a preacher suggested that the way to settle 
the “nigger question” was to drive all the blacks into 
the ocean;” in the North another clergyman, of 
equal mental and moral stature, said that “intermar- 
riage with whites was the true solution of the race 
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problem.” Partisan newspapers frothed or approved, 
the one with frantic misrepresentations—the other 
with mouthy defences. 

As a matter of fact, Roosevelt, in his official re- 
lations with negro office-holders and office-seekers, 
has in no way departed from the precedents set by 
his predecessors. Negro Congressmen and officials 
have always had access to the White House, have al- 
ways been treated with the same official courtesy ex- 
tended to white men and have always been consid- 
ered as eligible candidates for public office. Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield, Hayes, Cleveland, Harrison and Mc- 
Kinley—all entertained negroes who, by their rank in 
public life, or by their eminence in the professions or 
in the service of their race, were entitled to that 
official courtesy incumbent upon the Presidents of 
the United States. The Booker T. Washington in- 
cident was the spark that started all the fireworks 
about the “race problem,” but that, as I understand 
it, was the unforeseen result of the President’s pecu- 
liar knack of sticking to the business in hand till 
it is settled. Washington came in the morning for a 
conference about appointments in the South; the 
talk lasted longer than expected; luncheon was an- 
nounced by one of the White House servants. The 
President suggested that his guest “have a bite.” 
The guest accepted. 

Setting aside the fact that Washington is the fore- 
most man of his race; an example to all the rest and 
a modest, scholarly, non-political educator; that the 
result of the conference was the appointment of more 
white Democrats than negro Republicans; that the 
meal, or tiffin, or whatever it was, was wholly an un- 
premeditated and yet essential bit of hospitality, I yet 
fail to understand wherein it gives excuse, much less 
honest motive, for all the lies and vituperation that 
followed. However, it is still less reasonable to say 
that Roosevelt proposes to become the personal cham- 
pion of the negroes or that he would raise the blacks 
suddenly to social equality with the whites. As a 
matter of plain fact, Roosevelt is as unlikely to 
“make much” of the negro simply because he is a 
negro, as he is incapable of petting the German, the 
Irish, or any other race or tribe of fellow citizens. 

The inconsistency of the public clamor which has 
been raging recently in regard to Roosevelt’s attitude 
on the “race problem” becomes self-evident when one 
notices the practical politicians of his own party ac- 
cusing him of “playing politics” while the Democrats 
are swearing final hostility against the man who 
“would raise the nigger to our own social level.” 
If he were playing politics, he would never have 
given the enemy a chance to make a mountain out 
of the Washington mole-hill and subsequent fair deal- 
ings with the blacks; and if he were of a mind to 
pamper the “coon,” he would not have gone to the 
pains of rigidly examining and weighing the claims 
to preferment offered by every negro applicant for 
office, as he has done. 

My criticsms of Theodore Roosevelt as a Presi- 
dent of the United States would be that he interests 
himself actively in too many matters that his prede- 
cessors evaded or assigned to less responsible factors 
in the government. His readiness to shoulder every 
responsibility is one of the temperamental: character- 
istics of the man; one that absolves him of being a 
finished politician and yet lays him open to many 
grave official dangers. The strenuous, incessant and 
alert. physical and mental habits of Roosevelt; the 
catholicity of his interest in affairs; the irrepressible 
desire to be doing that which seems his duty; the 
insatiate wish to know about everything and to “know 
for himself ;” the willingness, amounting almost to a 
passion, “to lend a hand,” to put his shoulder to the 
wheel; these are some of the qualities which, in indi- 
vidual expression, amount to virtues extraordinary, 
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and yet, in a President of the United States, may 
lead the possessor and practician of them into the 
focus of fair criticism and even respectful hostility. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the writer has al- 
ways believed that one of the most popular and most 
successful acts of President Roosevelt has been and 
is his worst mistake. I mean his interference in the 
coal strike. Of course, its success may be pointed 
at as the best argument for its wisdom, but there 
be many old-fashioned Americans who love Theodore 
Roosevelt, yet who have a different conception of the 
scope and fuction of his high office, and who even 
now shudder to think of what might have happened 
if that extraordinary interference of the President, 
in a purely private cabal, had resulted differently. 

No President has had so great a power over Con- 
gress as Roosevelt and none has dared to exercise it 
so assiduously and so well. Hehas set his hand to the 
work of getting this or that good act of legislation 
done and if he could not get all that he wanted, he 
took what he could get. But he has never failed to 
gain at least a modicum of that which he set out to 
win. As “a personal equation” he has been more felt 
in the Senate of the United States than any other 
President since Lincoln. But he has had to pay, and 
will have to way, the price. For every measure 
trimmed, modified or emasculated by the Congress, 
Roosevelt will hear the howls of “Half Measures,” 
“Log Rolling,’ “Concessions to the Trusts,” “Grand 
Stand Play!” That is because he never hesitates to 
take the initiative; to “start something ;” to fight for 
a whole loaf, but to take the half if he can do no bet- 
ter, 

It may be, and circumstances have seemed to 
prove, that the Roosevelt style of President is the 
kind this Nation needs in its new and _ singularly 
positive attitude towards the rest of the world. But 
the old and tried idea was that the Chief Executive 
should be less of a legislator; that he should wait 
longer and bide warily upon the wishes of the people 
as expressed by their congressional agents; that he 
should be the mouthpiece rather than the voice 
of the law; that he should be an impersonal actuary 
for final and not initial action; not the driving-wheel, 
but the governor of the national engine. It is hard 
for very conservative students of American history 
and traditions to get away from this long-accepted 
notion of what our President should be, and yet if it 
must be abandoned for the more heroic and effective 
methods of Roosevelt, it would be hard to find a bet- 
ter exemplar of the strenuous democratic ruler. 

Having no partisan prejudices and having the 
advantage of a long and friendly personal acquaint- 
ance with Theodore Roosevelt under varying condi- 
tions very favorable for a study of his character and 
methods, the writer may be permitted to repeat the 
firmly fixed belief that the man now in the Presiden- 
tial chair is one of the sincerest, most courageous 
and most ingenuous of men. We have all a right to 
criticise his official acts, but no man who knows him 
personally can fail to recognize his fine qualities of 
manliness, self-reliance, kindness and common-sense. 
Those who fancy that he is a “faddist” about re- 
ligion, or “niggers,” or temperance, or militarism or 
about anything, are simply uninformed. The man 
who likens him to Kaiser Wilhelm, either personally 
or ex officio, is sadly in error if the truth has been 
told about the German ruler’s religious, military and 
racial fads, prejudices and fancies. Roosevelt is so 
devoted to his duty, or his work, if you like, that he 
can’t keep his hands off it. His ingenuousness, as 
shown a thousand times since his advent to the 
Presidency, was so unexpected, so unprecedented that 
it looked to the worldly-wise like posing. He start- 
ed a campaign against the evil features of the trust 
system. Squint-eyed capitalists said “he’s a danger- 
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ous man!” He yielded many of his “trust-busting” 
demands in order to gain others and the octopus 
baiters yelled “he’s a quitter!” He treated some de- 
serving negroes decently and some of his own people 
cried “bad politics!” while half the Democratic par- 
ty “threw a fit” and screamed “nigger lover!” 

That’s what’s the matter with Roosevelt. He’s 
always doing things. He ought to do as many of his 
most distinguished predecessors did—keep his ear to 
the ground and his finger on the push-button to call 


help. 
Yi eck 
THE “CHESTNUT” TREE 


BY FRANCES PORCHER 


about once in so often it comes to life, casts 

abroad its fruit and then goes into Grover 
Cleveland’s “state of innocuous desuetude.” Just now 
the clergy is shaking it and the air is filled with “Death 
in the Dance” and “Infant Damnation.” 

It sounds like the Middle Ages redivivi to read 
about a set of learned men discussing the possibility of 
heaven for one who dances. In these days, when we 
are beginning to learn that it is better to consider our 
ways upon earth rather than to speculate upon our 
status in heaven; when, more than ever in the history 
of the world, the individual is to the front; when one 
must answer his own questions between his own heart 
and that of the Father Almighty, and ask them as he 
himself sees them and not as formulated by any other’s 
experience. 

That which jars upon the mind of the laity in these 
discussions is the clericals’ radical standpoint, their 
extremeness; there is no middle ground. Either the 
dancer goes to heaven or to hell. Once in a while, 
a conservative brother, who gets his chain of reasoning 
through the links of logic, arises, essays to speak and 
is promptly downed, and others of his ilk see it and 
keep silent, and so the extremists go upon record, often 
to the injustice of the clergy as a body. One cannot 
believe that any set of educated men intends to bar the 
door of God’s heaven upon the man, woman or child 
who simply dances, any more than one could imagine 
the All-Wise and All-Merciful shutting the creatures 
of His own creation into a boiling pit of fire and brim- 
stone for telling an untruth. We surely must give the 
Creator credit for that justice which is the foundation 
of all human law, the justice that takes into consider- 
ation motives, environments, circumstances, education. 
The earthly judge who condemned a criminal solely 
upon the fact of the deed, with no trial that intention 
might be proven, would be hooted off the bench; it is 
hard to conceive that the Source of Justice, Mercy and 
Wisdom is not equal to the stream it supplies. 

There are dances and dances, as there are dancers 
and dancers. One no more implies the other than a 
boy’s game of marbles implies a get-rich-quick swindle. 
A dance at home or in the parlors of one’s friends is 
not to be mentioned with the license-giving public en- 
tertainments that are but a cover for the saloon privi- 
leges attached. Still less is it to be classed with the 
disgusting sensuous motions of the so-called danse du 
ventre, and so we might go on to the lowest perform- 
ances in the scale of motion to music until we reach 
the loathsome orgies of the Haytiens. The one is 
an innocent recreation, the others are truly damnable. 

No pastime, no action was ever yet instituted that 
had not its possibilities of sin or evil. The church it- 
self has its scandals, but because of the human taint of 
imperfection in its members no one relegates the 
church as a body to hell or bars it from heaven, neither 
can the church so relegate any other social institution 
and the members participating. Let the church teach 
the young that only purity and goodness are worth 
while, that to be true and strong is the essence of 
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manhood and womanhood, and that if day by day one 
lives well, then one need not worry about a heavenly 
status, for lo! while they live they are achieving it. 

For simple policy’s sake, it were well if these dis- 
cussions about dancing could be suppressed. It adver- 
tises to those who are innocent the strain of evil in a 
really innocent thing; it raises questions that super- 
induce a knowledge that it would be just as well did 
not come to immature minds. It is the province of the 
home to teach and to guard; it is the province of the 
shepherd to guide and watch, not to usurp the privilege 
of Deity and condemn unto hell or award unto heaven 
the souls of God’s creation. 

As to infant damnation, one wonders why the 
“chestnut” tree is ever again shaken for that fruit; it 
has been wormy so long. It is a mind most curiously 
mis-shapen that can conceive a God capable of damn- 
ing the souls He has but just started into existence. It 
reduces the Infinite to the trivial level of an immature 
child who builds block houses only to knock them 
down. No one who has ever lost a child can accept 
such a dogma, nay, no one with natural affection who 
has borne or been father of a child can tolerate it. 
There may be, there are, distorted minds which revel 
in such outlooks, and there are minds trained to such 
outlooks which try to cling to the bent of their educa- 
tion, but in the natural, healthy heart and soul of man 
there is no room for the damnation of those of whom 
Christ said: “Except ye become as little children ye 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


oh he eh eb 
RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


BY HAROLD D, MEISTER. 


HEN, some time ago, the German .scientist- 
/ V/ philosopher—Haeckel—published his “Rid- 
dle of the Universe,” it created quite a com- 
motion among the half-baked intellectuals, by whom it 
was hailed as a masterpiece, containing the ne plus ultra 
of human knowledge. Among the real thinkers, how- 
ever, Haeckel’s work was never taken for anything 
else but what it really is—scientific quackery, hidden in 
a mass of pompous phrases and permeated with ideas 
which begin in nothing and end in nothing. It would 
have been better for Haeckel’s fame if the work had 
never been written. It has increased neither human 
knowledge nor the prestige of modern science. 

As a recent writer in the London Academy well re- 
marks, Haeckel, in his last work, has demonstrated that 
he is not above a skillful yet disreputable juggling 
with terms. Vide his perplexing and indiscriminate use 
of the word “soul.” Some of the ideas expressed are 
common, even coarse. The apostle of “truth, beauty 
and goodness” finds it consistent with his professions 
to describe the sublime belief in an immortal soul as a 


“trivial conception,” and to allude to the myriad pic- 


tures of the Madonna and Child in terms of a deliber- 
ate indecency which are to his lasting shame, and 
which, were such a thing conceivable, would cast an 
indellible stain upon Truth herself, 

In the chapter on “The Immortality of the Soul,” 
Haeckel proves, to His’ own satisfaction, and at great 
length, that the soul must needs be “etheric,” or, indeed, 
gaseous; so that one might form “soul-snow,” as 
Dewar liquefies hydrogen, and that this reductio ad ab- 
surdum demonstrates the soul—and its immortality—to 
be a myth. “Modern realism,” we are informed, “can 
have nothing whatever to do with these incomprehen- 
sible ‘notions; they satisfy neither the mind’s feeling of 
causality, nor the yearning of our emotions.” And the 
belief “in the immortality of the human soul 
is in hopeless contradiction with the most solid empiri- 
cal truths of modern science.” As if that mattered. 
Modern science’ has “proved” what we all know, that 


a. living dog is better than a dead lion, and the non- 
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existence of that which it has not begun to attempt 


to understand. 

Agnosticism is intelligible—‘“there lives more faith 
in honest doubt,”—but atheism is not merely the anti- 
thesis of the scientific attitude, but a deliberate im- 
pertinence. Confession of ignorance is the first essen- 
tial of the inquirer, and the denial of it which such 
assertions exemplify not only incriminates all thought, 
but is, if you think of it, the only possible way in which 
the world’s time can be wasted. 

It is, however, in the next chapter (“The Law of 
Substance”) that we find the base of the monistic 
creed. Haeckel has applied this term—the law of sub- 
stance—to those two supreme generalizations, the laws 
of the conservation of matter and of energy, which 
underlie all scientific conceptions. Before either of 
these was proved, Spinoza had embodied them in the 
“stately pantheistic system,” which Goethe and Haeckel 
take to be “the loftiest, profoundest and truest of all 
ages.” To this profound thought of Spinoza, Haeckel 
declares, “our purified monism returns after a lapse 
of two hundred years.” That matter and energy will 
be for eternity, is the scientific belief of the present day. 
From this Haeckel goes on most ingeniously to show 
that there is a supreme unity in things, that matter and 
energy are indivisible, that all forms. of matter are 
derived from one—the “prothyl,” and that all forms of 
energy are transmutable. All this is, of course, plati- 
tude—splendid and vital and solemn platitude. 

And here we are confronted with the supreme ques- 
tion. If monism is to stand; if, as Haeckel says, we 
“have the courage to accept a rounded philosophical 
system ;” if we are to claim, as Haeckel does, to have 
found the solution of the world-riddle, at this point we 
must forsake logic and say that, since matter and en- 
ergy are to be for eternity, it follows that they have 
been from eternity. It does not follow. “Creation from 
nothing,” asserts Haeckel, “is a miracle; therefore, it 
is false.” 

Tor the “myth of creation” he substitutes evolution, 
as explaining everything. It has been proved to ex- 
plain the course of everything, of the starry heavens of 
Kant and the mind of man. But it does not approach 
the question—Whence? This book, which professes 
to tell us all there is to know, from the “clash of 
worlds” to the theories of sociology, deliberately de- 
nies the first question of all. It does not follow that 
because matter and energy are indestructible—for this 
they are therefore from eternity. 





is the whole theory 
The terminal atom on my pen defies Haeckel and his 
worthless logic. Whence? it asks. He has no reply 
worth the name. If his system is to be “rounded,” 
there must be no antithesis no dualism. Therefore, it 
is necessary to have resort to barefaced dishonesty. 
Hence the following: 

“All these and similar forms of belief in creation 


.are incompatible with the law of the persistence of 


matter and force; that law knows nothing of a begin- 
ning.” Exactly; it knows nothing of a beginning. Nor 
does it assert anything of a beginning. But this latter- 
day philosophy must settle that point, upon which its 
very existence depends. ‘Therefore, the preposterous 
deduction is made that there never was a beginning; 
that matter, being indestructible, is, therefore, from 
eternity. This reminds us of the words of the brilliant 
Schopenhauer: “The world exists in virtue of its own 
inherent forces, a polite way of giving the 
Lord God his congé. 

Observe that this answer to the supreme question 
directly depends upon a naked piece of false reasoning. 
We cannot destroy matter; therefore it can never have 
been made. This is the logic of those who would show 
that God must be, if He is at all, a gaseous vertebrate. 

As Haeckel himself shows, and endeavors without 
a trace of success to explain away, Kant, Virchow, Du 
Bois-Reymond, Newton, Baer and many others, have 


passed through this stage; obsessed in their time, as 
he even yet is, by the power of intellectual pride. 
Haeckel, despite the shallowness of his last work, must 
be regarded as one of the best thinkers of modern 
times, and it is almost inconceivable how he could have 
been led to write a book of the kind here under dis- 
cussion, which is utterly shallow in reasoning and 
founded upon a gross error in logic. The “mighty 
atom,” and many other absurdities have come and 
gone. We have, as the first fact, the “law of sub- 
stance.” One atom, or one ion, if you please, cannot 
make another, nor can the others destroy it. The only 
deduction that can be drawn from this is, that there is 
a first cause. It is not only the fool, but the intellectual 
knave who “hath saith in his heart, there is no God,” 


abe bs es oe 
THE LAPIDARY 


BY WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


REAT Lapidary, fix upon Thy mill 
¢€ This sordid earth! Wipe off the mold of green, 
The writhing life, vermicular, obscene, 
The slime of sea, the scurf of town and hill. 
Then grind, O Lapidary! Labor still; 
Polish the lifeless, primal granite clean, 
Till, mirrored true, shines from its heart serene 
The undistorted image of Thy will. 


And then?—Wouldst Thou Thyself be still the same? 
Would God be God if lacking even me?— 
Nay! Here I shout my challenge into space: 
Thou dar’st not lose, fronting Time’s lonely face, 
One monad cell that thrills its life to Thee, 
One gem of love that sparkles back Thy flame! 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
ab ole he ee 
A RECONCILIATION 


BY P. CESOR. 


close the door of his ancient church, when, in 

casting a last look towards the interior of a 
little lateral chapel, he thought he could perceive the 
silhouette of a kneeling woman. For a moment he 
hesitated. Was this really a human being? Or were 
his eyes, enfeebled by the weight of years, the dupes of 
an optical illusion? 

The black-garbed form remained immovable, ab- 
sorbed, undoubtedly, in pious devotions. After the 
lapse of a few minutes, the priest resolved to approach 
the praying woman. The sound of the trap-trap of his 
heavy shoes did not seem to perturb her in the least. 

When he stood quite close, he simply said, “Mad- 
ame!” in a voice softened with infinite pity. 

With a quick, nervous movement, as if frightened 
at the sound of the priest’s voice, she rose from her 
knees. 

“Ah, pardon me!” she exclaimed. “I did not know 
you were in church.” 

“Is it really you, Madame Dubreuil?” the priest 
asked, in bewildered surprise. 

“Yes,” she replied. And then, after a few seconds’ 
reflection, she added: “I must tell you something, 
that is, all; it will relieve me, I am sure.” 

“A confession ?” 

“No, not exactly! I just wish to tell you something 
in private. You will listen to me, won’t you?” 

“Let us go to my study. This is not the place for 
a discussion of private, personal affairs.” 

When both had seated themselves in the little bare- 
walled room, and the servant had placed the green- 
shaded lamp on the crude pine-wood table, the old 
priest asked, in a deliberate tone, “Well?” 

The young woman trembled. It seemed as though 
she had just roused herself from a bad dream. Then 
she commenced, in a state of some agitation: 


+ HE aged parish priest of Lornés was about to 
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A Corner of the Oriental Room. 





Enlarged 





~ space formerly occupied by the bedding department, giving us 11,200 square feet of 
floor space, the largest upholstery department in the city, where we have on display 
and on sale a large and complete stock of new things to put the interior of 


YOUR HOME IN SUMMER ATTIRE. 
Come and See The Oriental Room 


Complete with rich hangings, odd cushions, queer designs, all peculiarly fascinating, 
and of soft color tones, all suggestive of the artistic people of the far-away east. 


A Look at Our Portable Japanese Corner 


That is an original idea, and while not as elaborate as the Oriental room, is desirable 
where space is limited. 


Ideas, Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


Goods bought direct from the maker—in large quantities—enable 


us to sell for the lowest possible prices. 





B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 








Portable Japanese Corner. 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 
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“No, I have done nothing wrong, although appear- 
ances are against me. While I have been somewhat 
frivolous, and while I cannot blame my husband for 
acting as he did, still I do not believe that I merited 
the hard, brutal words with which he humiliated me 
an hour ago. Oh, how they sting and burn, those 
words! I shall never, no, never, forget them!” 

“Permit me to ask you to explain, Madame. I can- 
not be of any assistance to you, if that is what you 
expect, unless you tell me everything; you understand, 
everything.” 

“You are undoubtedly right. This evening, a letter 
arrived at the castle. It was from the nephew of my 
husband, Jean Rivére, lieutenant of artillery. As the 
letter was addressed to me, I stretched forth my hand 
to take possession of it, but was prevented by my hus- 
band, who, with a brusque movement, anticipated me, 
and read the many foolish things which Jean had writ- 
ten. The young man loves me, and I admit that I have 
not always maintained a strictly proper attitude to- 
wards him. But, I can assure you, that I never com- 
mitted anything of a sinful nature. Our relations nev- 
er induced me to violate my marital vows. I only 
flirted with him, encouraged his attentions by devices 
of coquetry. I am young, inexperienced, and it is 
only at this hour that I recognize that I acted impru- 
dently. After reading the letter, my husband chased 
me from the castle.” 


“Ts all that you have told me absolutely true?” quer- 
ied the old priest. 

“I swear it by all that is sacred to me, upon my 
woman’s honor!” affirmed the young woman, 


“Well, then, let us depart! I myself shall plead 
your cause before your husband.” 


A few minutes later, both were.on the way to the 
castle. Night had fallen in the meantime, and there 
were only a few lights along the road to guide their 
steps. She walked with unsteady feet, but the priest 
planted his feet firmly. Was he not going on a noble 
mission, at the end of which he foresaw the reunion of 
two human hearts? 

M. Dubreuil was a retired officer, well advanced 
in years, of sterling, but haughty, overbearing charac- 
ter. A few months ago, he had married Marthe, the 


young, beautiful and only daughter of his best friend. 


He had for years been her protector, and it was more 
a feeling of gratitude than of love which induced her 
to accept his hand in marriage. 

The venerable priest was ushered into the salon in 
which M. Dubreuil awaited him. The latter divined 
the cause of the unexpected visit at once, and deter- 
mined to cut it short without unnecessary ceremonies. 
He preferred to attend to the affairs of his ménage 
himself. 

After having offered a seat to his visitor, he began: 
“I suspect the reason of your call. You have seen my 
wife. Allow me to inform you that all you may have 
to say will not avail in the least. I will have nothing 
further to do with that woman.” 

“Tt seems to me,” replied M. Naudin, the priest, 
“that you are altogether too excited, carried away by 
your jealous rage, which you consider justified. Yet, 
you are utterly mistaken. Your jealousy is unreason- 
able, unwarranted. Madame Dubreuil is suffering and 
it is your duty to take her back at once.” 

“Never! If you knew the meaning of such affronts, 
or the pangs which they cause, you would not talk to 
me in the way you do. As you are a priest, you have 
no adequate conception of what she has done and of 
what I suffer.” 

“You really think so?” murmured M. Naudin. “You 
are wrong. And to prove to you that I know some- 
thing of affairs of this kind, I shall tell you somethin- 
of my past life. It will do me good, and it may teach 
you something at the same time. 

“Tt occurred about forty years ago. At that time, 
I loved life, the world and its pleasures. Before me 
I saw a most brilliant future. To every human being 
there comes an hour when happiness appears to be a 
reality. 

“T thought my hour of happiness had come, when I 
conceived a violent passion of love for a charming 
young girl. I adored her to madness. She was poor, 
but I was rich and had already attained high rank in 
the army. Her parents had no objection when I asked 
them for her hand Oh, when I remember it 
all, even after these long forty years which have since 
elapsed, my old blood begins to course faster through 
my veins! 

“Having been ordered to Algiers with my regiment, 
we determined to postpone our marriage until my re- 


turn. My absence promised to be of short duration. 
We corresponded regularly, and all our letters attested 
the profound love which we bore to each other. 

“I returned sooner than expected and before the 
fixed date. And I wished to surprise her in an agree- 
able manner. It was a beautiful June evening, when 
I arrived in the little garrison town where she lived 
with her parents. Her father was a professor at the 
lyceum, and his income enabled the family to occupy 
a modest villa in the suburbs. When I opened the 
garden gate, I stood still for a moment. My heart 
beat a tattoo. Within a few seconds, I knew, she 
would be in my arms, kissing and caressing me. Sud- 
denly, it seemed to me that I heard whispering in the 
garden, behind some bushes. Advancing a step, and 
hiding behind the trunk of a tree, I saw before me, 
on the lawn, two young persons, my fiancée and a— 
man. To doubt my eyes was impossible. My brain 
reeled; I threw my arms around the tree to keep from 
falling. That man was my best friend. The following 
morning, at dawn, I had mortally wounded him in a 
desperate combat with swords, and two months later 
I disappeared from the world, and became what you 
know me to be. 

“Do you still dare to assert that I do not know 
the human heart, and the sorrows of human love? I 
have nothing further to add to my tale, except that 
I saw her again, some years later, a few hours before 
she died. A life of disorder had wrecked her health. 
| forgave and blessed her. 

“You are happier than I was. Madame Dubreuil 
sincerely regrets the few little faults she has 
committed, but which can in no wise be held to 
have made her unworthy to be your wife. Forgive her, 
I implore you, forgive her, and believe me when I say 
that you shall yet know what real happiness is in this 
world.” 

Without waiting for an answer, the aged priest 
opened the door of the salon, and bade the young wife 
enter. She obeyed, hesitatingly, advanced to the center 
of the room and waited. M. Dubreuil opened his arms 
and took her to his heart. 

When she disengaged herself from his arms, and 
turned round, M. Naudin had disappeared. 

Adapted from the French for the Mirror by Francis 

A, House. 
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“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civilization.”’ 
—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,126 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 

A copy of “‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, on_ receipt of a two-cent stamp by 


George H. Daniels, General P A 
New York Central & Hudson Tiere Malecad: 








Grand Central Station, New York. 








SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


A LIST OR 


BOOKS 


IN BELLES 
LETTRES %$ 








THOMAS B.MOSHER 
XLV EXCHANGE ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST THAT 
MR. MOSHER HAS YET ISSUED. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 

NO. 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 

CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


§ BELL, Main_ 2815. 
( KINLOCH, B. 1935. 





LONDON. 


TELPHONES: 


BEAVER LINE 


..+« ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool] and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A stirring, realistic narrative of the 
times of the Civil War is “The South- 
erners,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady. In 


reading over its pages, one cannot but - 


perceive that the author put all his heart 
and soul in the work, that his subject in- 
spired him, raised memories of days that 
are no more, and emotions that are dear 
and true to the human heart. The story 
is free from sectionalism. It simply de- 
scribes, in the light of a well-balanced 
imagination, days and events which will 
never be forgotten as long as this repub- 
lic endures. Through it all runs a 
charming tale of love of the purest kind, 
between two young people, which hold 
our sympathy and interest from the be- 
ginning. The volume is artistically il- 
lustrated by George Wright. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, are the pub- 
lishers. Price $1.50. 


“Veronica,” by Martha W. Austin, is 
a sweet love story of the conventional 
kind. It has not much of a plot, but 
makes good reading, and should un- 
doubtedly, prove popular with the ma- 
jority of novel readers. The author’s 
style is, occasionally, of a rather preten- 
tious order. This may be seen from the 
following taken at random from page 5: 
“Veronica had never seen grand opera, 
but she had dreamed over the score of 
some of Wagner’s operas, and a dim 


vision had floated before her of that : 
Titanic world in which Fate walked 3 


naked with the raw threads in her hand. 
Of pride and passion like Brunhilde’s 
triumphing in death; of splendid flame- 
colored music rising in a red burst from 
Siegurd’s funeral pyre; of the clash of 
shield-songs; of soft, 
notes that swam into a lake of moonlight 
melody; of a thrill of spiritual vision 
sliding down some long violin note as 
the Grail slides down the vanishing 
beam; of song that rose out of a thun- 
derous surge of orchestration like a gull 
out of the sea, now dipping down, now 
beaten under by a storm of sound, now 
struggling up unconquerably high and 
free.” A passage like this is certainly 
most impressive, but its raison d’étre in 
a novel of the kind under review is not 
very apparent. It is to be hoped that 


Miss Austin, who must be considered a 2 


promising and talented literary aspirant, 
will, in her future works, recognize the 
necessity of restricting the scope of emo- 
tional imagination. “Veronica” is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 

eb 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of “Horses Nine,” by 
Sewell Ford. This is a collection of 
stories of harness and saddle which 
should meet with the approval of lovers 
of animals in general and of horses in 
particular. The stories are written in 
popular style, fanciful, breezy and even 
instructive, instructive, that is to say, in 
matters pertaining to the nature and 
habits of the noble horse. The volume 
is nicely bound and illustrated. Price 


$1.25. 


One of the really notable novels of the 
day is “Love With Honor,” by Charles 
Mariott, the author of “The Column.” It 
abounds in a delightful play of fancy, in 
clever epigrams, striking observations on 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 
any where. 


HHH SH 


Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO, 


Seventh Street at Locust. 











WE MAKE THEM. 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


2 IT’S; FROM 
FACTORY 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. 1 Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
































CUISINE and 
SERVICE PERFECT 


TABLES 
RESERVED 
BY TELEPHONE 


Bell, Main 2496 - Kinloch, A 623 





White's 


NEW RESTAURANT and 
OYSTER HOUSE 


Broadway, bet. Olive and Locust EDWARD E. WHITE 
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Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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YES 


There are other, railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT 


| it is always well to secure the 


| best you can for the money. 


“THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


| ‘For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains, the safety and com- 
| fort of its patrons, the loveliness and 
| variety of its scenery, the number and 
| importance of its cities, and the uni- 
| formly correct character of of its service, 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on either side of the Atlantic.”’ 

Send to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 


a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated Cata- 
logue of the ‘*Four-Track ™ 

















THE GHOST OF freee why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


Tickets 
(loing 
Fast 





ARE 
GOOD 
ON 
ALL 


Big’Four Trains 


“LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE” 


LEAVE 
wt. Louis..--8:30am 12:00 noon 8:25pm 1):30pm 


ARRIVE 
Indianapolis..2:50p m 6:10pm 4:20am 7:25am 
Cincinnati..-6:00 pm 9:05pm 7:30am 10:55am 


Cleveland...10:20p m 1:40am 2:55 p m 
Buffalo ..... 2:55am 6:18am 7225 p m 
New York.. 2:55pm 6:00pm 7:50 am 
Boston...--+ 4:55pm 9:03pm 10:30 am 


Through Sleepers and Dining Cars. 
Ficket Office: Fes £2... 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
ST. LOUIS. 















Radam’s 
Microbe Killer 


Cures all Blood and 
Chronic Diseases. 


Kills the microbes of the lungs and cures 
Consumption; kills the microbes of the 
kidneys and cures Bright’s Disease; kills 
the microbes of the throat and cures 
Diphtheria; kiils the microbes of the skin 
om cures Eczema; kills the microbes of 
the blood and cures Rheumatism, Cancer, 
Catarrh and all other Blood and Chronic 
‘Diseases. Call or send for free history 
of remedy and testimonials to 


Write for Radam’s Microbe Killer Co, 
Free Book. 917 Holland Bldg., St. Louis. 
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modern society and its problems, and 
good sentiment of the kind that is best 
in accord with normal human nature. 
The author’s style is of a virile facility, 
clear and concise. The characters are 
well limned; they stand clearly outlined 
before our mind. The dramatic situa- 
tions are cleverly and impressively con- 
trived, and due regard is paid, at the 
same time, to the social order of things 
as it exists and the mold of human na- 
ture as it is known. Taken all in all, 
Mr. Mariott’s latest story is one that 
appreciative fiction readers cannot afford 
to miss. Published by John Lane, New 
York, : 


The leading story in the March num- 
ber of the “Smart Set’’ is ‘‘Kersalec,’’ by 
Justus Miles Forman. The list of con- 
tributors is an imposing one. We men- 
tion the following few only: Felix Car- 
men, John Vance Cheney, Tom Masson, 
Zona Gale, Arthur Ketchum, Henri 
Lavedan, Tom P. Morgan, Clinton Bur- 
gess and Theodosia Garrison. Ess Ess 
Publishing Co., 452 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


The current number of ‘‘The Booklover”’ 
contains a fine spread for the literary 
folk. Among the many articles of in- 
terest, we note the following few: 
‘Balzac and His Publishers,’ ‘‘No Time 
for. Reading,’”’ by Andrew Lang, and 
“The Flood of Books,’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. There is also an illustrated article 
of great interest on Edgar Allan Poe, 
and, of course, the usual well-selected 
miscellany of things appealing to the lov- 
ers of good literature. The Book Lover 
Press, 30 East Twenty-first street, New 
York 


A poetical brochure that will be wel- 
come to adherents of the modern school 
of radical thought and endeavor is ‘“When 
John Bull Comes A-Courting,’’ and other 
poems by Lucien V. Rule. The author 
sounds the clarion-blast of the Socialistic 
combat against Capitalism and industrial 
slavery. His ideas are akin to those of 
Ernest Crosby, the author of ‘Swords 
and Plowshares.’’ While they are, un- 
doubtedly, suffering trom the effects of 
a superlatively exuberant fancy, they are 
interesting, even startling. They repre- 
sent the spirit of the age. Carton Pub- 
lishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes te California. The 
only line operating through standard 
sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 
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INQUISITIVE 


“As old Robinson was walking along 
the principal street of his native town 
something new struck his eye in the win- 
dow of the watchmaker’s shop. 

It was a large handsome clock, and 
from it was suspendec a card bearing the 
words: 

“Goes 300 days without winding!’”’ 

Suddenly an idea struck him, and he 
went into the shop. 

“That’s an interesting clock of yours,” 
he said; ‘‘but there’s one thing I should 
like to know.”’ 

“What's that?” 

“How long it would go if it was wound 
up?’’—Answer. 


ok oe obs 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, . 


NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 
Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 
Olive street. 
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H. P. Man7z, D. P. A., gor Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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$30 to California 


That is the Rock Island’s rate from St. Louis. 
In effect daily, February 15 to April 30. Tickets 
are good in tourist sleeping cars, which the Rock 
Island runs every day in the week Kansas City to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
make quicker time to Southern California than 
similar cars over any other line. 
ated over both the “Scenic” and “Southern” 
Thro’ tourist car for California leaves 
St. Louis Tuesdays; for Portland, Thursdays. 
Folder giving full information mailed on request. 


These cars 


Cars are oper- 


If you are going to California, GO NOW. After 
May 1 it will cost you nearly $20.00 more than at 


Low rates to Montana, Idaho, Utah and Puget 
Sound are also offered by the Rock Island. 
Write or call. We'll gladly give you full infor- 
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Jravel and Resort Bureau 


ab ols obs oe 


HE Murror receives so many requests for infor- 
mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 


we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 


Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 


information this season, we have completed our files 


and now offer a splendidly equipped Traver anp 


Resort Bureau. 


This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 


Mirror. Authoritative information will be furnished 


by. mail on application. 


ApbpRrEss 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU, 


Tre Mbirror, Str. Louis. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial Cate 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 


(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 


String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 


Soutnwest Corner 


Morgan Street. 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 


Grand Avenue and 


Saint Louis. 
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A GROWL AT CLUB WOMEN 


If the members of the women’s clubs 
felt their ears tingling, the other after- 
noon, they ought to be glad they did not 
hear the opinion that made them tingle. 
The speaker of the opinion is a man in 
middle life, a churchman, a man of read- 
ing and observation, and the object of 
his most particular dislike is women’s 
clubs. According to him they are play- 
ing the Old Scratch, not only with fam- 
ilies, but with the whole nation. “They 
are a natural outgrowth of feminine love 
of luxury and ease,” he said. “With 
housework reduced to a minimum by 
mechanism and gas and steam and 
electricity, with small flats and janitors 
designed to lighten labor, with lines of 
street cars, running in all directions, that 
make walking unnecessary, with delivery 
systems that relieve shoppers of the ne- 
cessity even of carrying a paper of pins, 
with sewing machines to do what was 
once done by hand, with articles of 
dress now sold at prices that mean star- 
vation to the sweat-shop workers, with 
excellent dining rooms in all parts of 
the cities, that obviate the need of elab- 
orate dinners, or to patronize on the 
hired girl’s day out, there has appeared 
more and more of an_ indisposition 
among our American woman to work. 
The woman who does one-tenth as much 
as her mother did is a candidate for the 
hospital. ‘To cook a dinner gives her a 
headache and cleaning house—a flat of 
five rooms—does her up for a week. 

“Why, many a man is driven away 
from his home by his own wife. He 
can’t get enough to eat there. You will 
find more variety in our grocery shops 
than ever before, and everything is put 
up in cans and jars so as almost to do 
away with the need for cooking, yet 
many a man goes home to such lean 
and miserable meals that he gets to 
shirking them and to taking his lunch in 
a big restaurant, and the lunch leaves 
him no appetite for his dinner, Then 
his wife finds fault because he no longer 
appreciates her cooking, and there you 


are. Again, he meets friends in the res- 


. taurant and it is easy to have a bottle of 


wine with them, or a cocktail, and so he 
gets into the way of drinking, and pres- 
ently he goes to the devil. 

“The American woman makes her hus- 
band work, because she wants his mon- 
ey, and she makes her servants work, 
because she wants a pleasant home, but 
she does no work herself. She goes to a 
club. Do you remember seeing the smart 
reply of the modern girl who had just 
married and whose husband asked her 
if he conldi't have a little more or a 
little better to eat for breakfast? She 
answered, ‘Ii you were looking for a 
cook when you married me, you made a 
mistake. You ought to have gone to an 
employment agency.’ I have heard people 
lacgh over that and commend it as clev- 
er. To me there is nothing more mel- 
ancholy. It is as if the woman had said, 
‘I’ve landed you, and I’ve bound you to 
support me, and I shall do nothing to 
help you. So long as I get your wages 
you may go to Halifax.’ He ought to 
have answered, ‘I suppose you were look- 
ing fer a husband. If you’re merely 
looking for somebody to support you, 
advertise for a foreign count.’ Absolute- 


ly, I consider the position of that wom- 
au degrading. Our mothers were differ- 
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ent women. They worked hard, they 
toved our. fathers, they bore their share 
cf the work, and helped them to earn 
and save, they are honored by their chil- 
dren, and they died full of honor. Imag- 
ine one of these modern flutterbudgets 


being foliowed to the grave by sincere 


mourners! 

“In the middle-class families I don’t 
see how it is possible for a woman to 
avoid work altogether, even if she wants 
to. In the middle class—grading by in- 
comes, not by airs or blood—it is a fore- 
gone coiciusion that the man must hustle 
ali his days, but his work can be made 
easier, his temper more cheerful and he 
will accomplish more, not merely for his 
own good, but for his wife and children, 
if the rest of his family is not a dead 
weight on him. From idleness to dis- 
honesty is an easy step. There has been 
living up in my neighborhood a South- 
ern colonei—old family, sah, and all 
that—who is no better than a thief. I 
think he meant to do well, himself, but 
the women of his family simply breathe, 
aud dress, and are as absolutely useless 
as so many jelly fish. He is the only one 
in the place who works. The rooms are 
in <liscider, the women don’t even mend 
theic own clothes, but go out with their 
clothes fixed up with pins. They owe 
every grocer, butcher, milkman, paper 
dealer, druggist and beer bottler in the 
neighborhood, and they are away behind 
in their rent, but the women merely 
twine about the old fellow like the ivy 
they used to tell about, and are slowly 
strangling him to death. 

“Probably men are responsible for the 
extremely good opinion that woman has 
of herself. They have worshiped her 
aud tried to save her everything in the 
way of work and anxiety and annoyance, 
and she has got to the pass where she 
takes their homage as her due. She be, 
lieves that she was born to be an orna- 
ment and nothing more. She is in society, 
and she drags her husband around to 
all sorts of distasteful functions, when 


he would rather go to the theater or his. 


club or to call on his friends, and she 
compels him to stay up two-thirds of 
the night in hot, crowded rooms, gabbing 
nonsense to a lot of other ornaments. It 
does not leave him in a very good shape 


for his business next day, and it isn’t 
a very good example to set for her grow- 
ing sons and daughters, if she has any, 
as I believe she has not, for children, 
they say, are unfashionable now and in- 
terfere with belonging to women’s clubs, 


“Women are deadly conventional. 
They are afraid to be unlike all other 
women, and are even afraid that their 
husbands will be unlike all other men. 
So I believe a lot of them are joining 
clubs, not because they want to, but be- 
cause it is ‘the thing,’ just as they rode 
on bicycles a couple of years ago, and 
just as they used to engage in church 
work. These dear creatures will prob- 
ably come back to their homes without 
driving, one of these days, when homes 
become fashionable again, and when it is 
not beneath a woman’s dignity to work 
and take an interest in her family. A 
woman rises higher than a man, and she 
can also sink lower, when she is willing 
to, but her sex does not gtrike the aver- 
age level of the masculine half of the 
species in heedlessnes or sin. She ought 
to be satisfied to be a woman, instead of 
giving her life to being a man. That’s 
where the fault lies. I hanker to meet 
the old-fashioned woman, such as I used 
to know when I was young—women who 
were not so averse to men’s society that 
they organized into clubs to keep men 
out, and devoted afternoons to debating 
on ‘The Question of the Hour,’ and ‘The 
Supremacy of Women.’ Your mother 
didn’t belong to a woman’s club, and 
mine didn’t, and we respect their mem- 
ories more than if they had. By the 
way, what time is it? I’ve got to go 
around to Harmony hall and fetch my 
wife. She’s the principal speaker this 
afternoon at the county convention of 
women’s clubs.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


NELLIE’S MICE 


The young man kissed her and she 
screamed. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Nellie?’ demanded 
a stern voice from upstairs. 

“T—I just saw a mouse,” she fibbed. 

Presently the young man claimed an- 
other kiss and the scream was repeated. 
Again came the stern voice. 

“What is it this time?’ 

“T just saw another mouse.”’ 

Then the old man came down with the 
house cat, a mouse trap and a cane and 
sat in a corner to watch developments.— 
San Francisco Star. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 
Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Locust. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Scudder have been 


for the past ten days sojourning at Eu- 
reka Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Nolker, of Lindell 
boulevard, will leave early in April for 
a Western trip. 

Col. and Mrs. S. W. Fordyce, of Wash- 
ington terrace, have gone to Eureka 
Springs for a fortnight. 

Misses Blanche and Eleanor Niedring- 
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haus have gone to Eureka Springs for a 
short stay, accompanying a part of 
friends. 

Mr. Ellis Wainwright was at Nice, 
France, during the entire Carnival sea- 


son. A number of St. Louisans were 
with him. 

Mrs. R. C. Kerens, of Vandeventer 
place, left, last week, with friends for 


Eureka Springs, where they will make a 
short stay. 

Mrs. Firmin Desloge, of Hotel Beers, 
has returned to the city after spending 
a short time with relatives and friends in 
the suburbs. 

Miss Frances Stickney’s musicale next 
Friday evening at her home in Maryland 
avenue will be the interesting artistic 
event of the week. 

Mrs. William Stickney, who has been 
for some weeks at Palm Beach, Florida, 
returned and has now gone to Hot 
Springs for a few weeks. 

Miss Lucile Skidmore, of Charleston, 
Mo.. came down to St. Louis, last week, 
to visit her relatives, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Parker, and make one of 'Miss 
Gertrude Parker’s bridal party. 

Mrs. Charles A. Cunningham and her 
little son, who went South for the Mardi 
Gras festivities, are now in the suburbs 
of New Orleans and will not return to 
St. Louis till late in the spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Nolker gave a de- 
lightful box party at the Olympic The- 
ater on Monday evening, to see Francis 
Wilson in ‘‘The Toreador.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
James O’Neil being guests of hono. 

Cards were sent out a short time ago 
for the marriage of Miss Mabel Benedict 
and Mr. Julius Arnold Berninghaus, who 
will be married on Tuesday, March 3lst, 
at the Lafayette Park M. E. Church. 

Mrs. Prentis Dana Cheney has given 
up her house on Maryland avenue and 
taken one of the pretty new apartments 
on Boyle avenue, near Lindell, where she 
will move the latter part of this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. David S. Booth have sold 
their house on Vernon avenue, and bought 
a new home at 5107 West Morgan street, 
where they will be settled and ready to 
receive their friends by the first of 
April. 

Mrs. Otho Ball, of Newstead avenue, 
has lately returned from the North, where 
she has spent some time with her father, 
Col. Clague, of Mineapolis, and with 
Judge and Mrs. Ball, of Chicago. 

Miss Lulu Kerr, whose marriage to 
Mr. D. W. Kauffman, a wealthy mine 
owner of Michigan, was one of the fash- 
ionable events of Washington, D. C., re- 
cently, was the first Mrs. Rufus Calvert, 
and quite a belle in St. Louis society 
circles in the early nineties. 

A large whist party was given, on 
Monday afternoon, at the Cabanne Club, 
by a number of well known ladies. Mrs. 
H. M. Noel was one of the hostesses of 
the pleasant affair, Mrs. Henry T. Fry, 
President of the National Whist League, 
being the guest of honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tankerville Drew, just 
returned from their wedding journey, 
viewed their new house in Maryland 
avenue, last Sunday afternoon. It is the 
middle one of three houses just above 
the Cathedral and will be completed this 
summer. The charming house is a wed- 
ding present from Mr. McCrea to his 
daughter and son-in-law. : 

Mrs. James P. Dawson, of Webster 
Groves, sent out cards, last week, for a 
tea, which she will give on March 3lst, 
to formally announce the engagement of 
her niece, Miss Marjorie Dawson, and 
Mr. M. C. Seropyan. Mr. Seropyan is an 
Armenian by birth, although reared in 
this country, receiving his education at 
Yale College, of which he is a graduate. 
Miss Dawson is the daughter of a clergy- 
man and one of the most popular young 
girls in Suburban society. 

Mrs. A. D. Giannini was considered the 
belle of Wiesbaden, Germany, during the 
entire season, which has just ended, to 
be renewed again in the spring. Mr. 
“Tony” Faust, whose athletic training 
has so rejuvenated him that he looks like 
a man of forty, was taken for the brother 
of his handsome daughter. The Fausts 
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and Mrs. Giannini were on the Riviera 
for one month, and from there went to 
Rome. They were received by the Pope 
in private audience, arranged for them 
by Rev. Father Schindler, of Caronde- 
let. 

Mrs. Joseph Ramsey received news, the 
early part of the week, of the serious 
illness of her daughter, Miss Anna Ram- 
sey, who sailed on the Moltke with a 
St. Louis party, in February. Miss Ram- 
sey was accompanied by her sister, Miss 
Helen Ramsey, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
G. Miller, who have taken her from the 
ship to a hotel in Cairo, Egypt, and 
placed her in the care of the best phy- 
sician procurable. Mr. Joseph Ramsey, 
who was in New York at the time of the 
cablegram, was notified and has sailed 
now to join the party. 


The marriage of Miss Daisy Chesney 
Bond and Mr. Theodore Gowans_ took 
place Wednesday at the country home of 
the bride’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Y. H. 
Bond, of Maryland Heights, Rev. Dr. J. 
F. Cannon officating. Miss Bond was at- 
tended by Miss Pauline Harris as maid of 
honor and Dr. Charles Gilbert Chaddock, 
was best man for the groom. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony there was a 
bridal breakfast served, after which the 
bride and groom left for Old Point Com- 
fort, where they will spend a part of their 
honeymoon before going to their own 
home at 69 St. James Place, Buffalo, 
where they will be at home to friends, 
after June first. 


Miss Marie Hayes, of Lindell boule- 
vard, has set her wedding day as the 25th 
of April, when she will marry Mr. Walter 
Knight Sturgis, of Philadelphia. Miss 
Hayes, who has been one of the belles 
of the city and is noted for her perfect 
taste, will have an exceedingly pretty 
wedding, and be attended by a bevy of 
fashionable bridesmaids. Miss Florence 
Hayes will serve as maid of honor, and 
Miss M’Kenna, of Washington, D. C., 
daughter of Chief Justice M’Kenna, will 
come on to be a bridesmaid, as will also 
Miss Dorothy Sturgis, a sister of the 
groom, from Philadelphia, and Miss Kel- 
ley, of Minneapolis. Three young ma- 
trons who will complete the party as 
matrons of honor, are Mesdames Ed Sim- 
mons, Sam Plant and Will Maffitt. 

A notable wedding of the past week, 
was that of Miss Florence Gertrude Er- 
nest, of Denver, Colorado, and Mr, James 
Orin Reber, who were married at the 


Southern Hotel, on Saturday evening, by 
the Rev. Dr. A. H. Blaisdell, of the 
Church of the Holy Communion. After 
the ceremony there was a very handsome 
bridal dinner served in parlor 84, where 
the table was aranged with a centerpiece, 
in the design of a ship, of American Beau- 
ty roses, from which cables of smilax 
extended to the twenty covers, terminat- 
ing in large corsage bouquets of roses for 
the ladies. Mr. and Mrs. Orin remained 
until ‘the next day, when they left for a 
bridal tour, although they did not disclose 
their destination. They will make their 
home in Salt Lake City. The bride is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Finis P. 
Ernest, of Denver, who are former St. 
Louisans. Mrs. Ernest is one of the 
board of lady managers of the World’s 
Fair. Mrs. Edward Cost, of the Planters’ 
Hotel, planned and carried out the en- 
tire arrangements for the bridal dinner. 

“They tell me you have cured yourself 
of chronic insomnia.” ‘Yes; I’m com- 
pletely cured.’’ “It must be a great re- 
lief.”” ‘“‘Relief! I should say it was. 
Why, I lie awake half the night thinking 
how I used to suffer from it. Talking of 
suffering, though, one need never suffer 
with one’s feet if he or she wears Swope’s 
shoes.’’—Swope’s are best in fit, finish and 
durability. Swope’s is at 311 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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THEATRICALS 
OLYMPIC. 

The literary carpenter who perpetrated 
“The Toreador” must, at the time, have 
been suffering from an acute attack of 
St. Vitus dance and delirium tremens. 
For, as presented at the Olympic this 
week by Francis Wilson and his com- 
pany, the production is a hodgepodge of 
the craziest kind imaginable. It is dia- 
phanously thin, full of inanities and 
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every need—the school, the sea- 
shore, for travel and for evening 
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grotesque “stunts.” There is no more 
coherence in the thing than there is in a 
rope of sand. Even the cleverness of 
such an inimitable fun-maker as Francis 
Wilson fails to bring any semblance of 
sense into it. The writer does not re- 
member to have ever seen a more ab- 
surd or more insubstantial production 
than “The Toreador.” Yet it appears to 
please. Some of the puerile pseudo-wit- 
ticisms reeled off from behind the foot- 
lights are received with boisterous guf- 
faws. It would be an idle task to review 
the performance at length. There is, in 
fact, nothing to say except that it is 
egregiously tenuous, and that, in spite of 
this, it draws good audiences. People 
seem to like stuff of this kind at pres- 
ent. Why, or what they can find there- 
in to amuse a sensible mind, is more 
than I can tell. Francis Wilson has 
surrounded himself with a good com- 
pany, and gets all there is out of the 
farce. Most of the girls look pretty and 
wear their gowns well. That is, by the 
way, all for which they seem to have 
been engaged. Some of the songs are 
fairly good, and the choruses do all they 
can to spoil the effect. Francis Wilson 
is, of course, the star attraction. But 
for him, one would feel like leaving at 
the end of the first act. There are only 
two acts. The production is well mount- 
ed, and altogether one that should prove 
delightful to—well, there’s no use speci- 


fying. 
a 

The Shakespeareans are flocking to 
the Century this week, where Walker 
Whiteside is giving strenuously realistic 
characterizations of the doughty Rich- 
ard III, the dreamy Prince of Denmark 
and the wily Shylock. This actor ap- 
pears to have quite a large following in 
this city, which looks up to him as one 
of the most faithful interpreters 
of the Bard of Avon. They may 
be right, and they may be wrong. 
As the wise guys of old Rome 
used to say, “de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum.”’ Mr. Whiteside must, after all, 
be given credit for giving us something 
that will act as a piéce de résistance after 
all the musical farces and farcical come- 
dies that we have been afflicted with, for 
lo, these many months, 

ch 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 

The elaborate programme presented at 
the Germania, Sunday evening, was one 
that will be long remembered of its de- 
lighted auditors. The excellent ‘work of 
all participants demonstrated under what 
excellent management the company is 
coached. Mr. Leopold Jacoby’s benefit, 
Wednesday evening, was well attended. 
“Charley’s Tante,’’ the comedy made fa- 
mous by Eddie Foy, kept the audience in 
good humor and well-entertained. On 
Friday, the 27th, by special request, ‘“‘Alt 
Heidelberg”’ will be the offering; Sunday 
evening ‘“‘Die Himmelsleiter.’” Mr. W. 
Ludrow will be tendered a benefit, on 
which occasion ‘‘Die Ehre’’ will be pro- 
duced. 

mn 


The talented young actor, Andrew 
Mack, will appear at the Century Theater 
next Sunday, March 29th, appearing in 
his new play, ‘“‘The Bold Soger Boy,’ 
which was written by Theo. Burt Sayre. 
The play is entirely different from any 
in which an Irish comedian has as yet 
appeared, old Ireland having not been 
called into play for a back ground, the 
scenes being laid at Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. It is a tale of love very 
truly told; the plot original, aided by a 
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$10 per dozen. 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others. 


Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FINE TABLE GLASSWARE 


PLAIN BOWLS’ FOR 
ly MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
) ETC., MADE BY 


y’'DORFLINGER 


Trade-mark label on each piece. 


Ask Your Dealer. 
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quartette. of talented children. The fun 
is fast and furious; in fact, it savors of 
comedy of the highest farcical order. Mr. 
Mack always has the advantage of a very 
superior support, and in this instance has 
a most meritorious one: Miss Frances 
Ring, Miss Mildred Beverly, Miss Maggie 
Fielding and Miss Vivian Martin, Messrs. 
Robert Payton Gibbs, Giles Shine, Hugh 
Cameron, Henry P. Stone, Eddie Heron, 
Richard J. Dillon, Thomas E. Jackson, 
Edward Aiken, Master Augustus Wilkes, 
John Cooke and Willie Tilden. Mr. Mack 
will sing ‘Little Tommy Murphy,” 
“Grandmother’s Songs,’’ ‘‘We’ll Hurry to 
Church and Be Married,’ ‘You are my 
Star, for I Love You,” and ‘‘Lullaby,”’ 
which equal any of his former musical 


successes. 


The great event of the Paris season 
has been the opening of the Theatre de 
la Renaissance, under M. Guitry’s man- 
agement, with a new comedy by the fa- 
vorite dramatist of the day. M. Alfred 
Capus. M. Capus never fails to view life 
on the sunny side, and his roseate, scep- 
tical philosophy—or philosophical scepti- 
cism—is an exquisite relief from the pes- 
simism that other French playwrights 
cultivate so assiluously. In his new 
comedy, however, without departing from 
his characteristic irony, M. Capus strikes 
a slightly more emotional, more dramatic 
note than in his previous works. But in 
any case, the piece is delightful, charm- 
ing, and it obtained a tremendous suc- 
cess. This play has been secured for 
America by Mr. Willard, who will pre- 
sent it to St. Louis theater goers, next 
week, at the Olympic Theater, under the 
title, ‘“‘The Optimist.” Mr. Willard will 
also appear in Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play, 
“The Cardinal,” in Robertson’s delight- 
ful comedy, ‘‘David Garrick,”’ and in ‘‘The 
Middleman.”’ Mr. Willard’s histrionic 
status is too well known to need exploita- 


tion. 
eh 

The Royal Burlesquers at the Standard 
Theater, this week, are presenting an un- 
usually interesting programme. The vau- 
deville offerings are somewhat out of the 
ordinary and all of the “turns” interest- 
ing. The Crawford sisters win unstinted 
applause; their nimble, graceful dancing 
and pretty singing well meriting the 
same. Burgess, Smith and Burgess are 
clever acrobats. The Lavails, on chain 
ladders, contribute towards making the 
week’s bill one of the best ever given at 
this play house. ‘Rose Hill English Fol- 
ly Company” will hold the boards next 


week. oe Qe ede 
MUSIC 


CHORAL SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Tschaikowsky’s wonderful sixth sym- 
phony was the feature of the programme 
of the choral symphony concert given 
last week. This great work has been 
played by the Symphony orchestra sev- 
eral times, but never so thrillingly as 
on this occasion. Mr. Ernst’s shaven 
cranium was beaded with the perspira- 
tion of enthusiasm, and he made the per- 
formance of the symphony a crescendo 
of excellence—apparently gaining inspir- 
ation and additional energy with each 
movement. 

A characteristic Grieg composition for 
strings, the introduction to the third act 
of “Tannhauser” and Dvorak’s “Slav- 
ische Tdnze” were the other orchestral 
numbers. 

A lauded English contralto and a bar- 
itone with an Italian name sang solos. 
The contralto, Miss Crossley, sings in- 
telligently, but her voice is stiff and un- 
even. Nevertheless she succeeded in 
being interesting in a group of good 
songs and an aria by Haydn. Emilis de 
Gogorza made a fine effect with the 
“Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” and the 
“Figaro” song from “The Barber of 
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Seville” given as an encore. His best 
singing, however, was done in a group 
of songs by Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky 
and Hildach. This baritone has a voice 
neither great in compass nor of extraord- 
inary power, but his tone is unusually 
rich and beautiful, and he is a singer of 
rare finish and refinement. In fact as 
careful and perfect is his tone work, 
that more virility and abandon even 
with less polish would have been wel- 
come in the operatic numbers. 
eh oh be 
A PALACE OF GASTRONOMY 


St. Louis has long been noted for its 
restaurants, and the range in cuisine and 
service is as wide and varied as are the 
purses of the patrons. The latest bid- 
der for patronage in this line is Mr. C. 
R. Schraps, who has just opened what 
might be termed a “palace of gastrono- 
my,” at 623-625 Locust street. The ap- 
pointments of this new restaurant are of 
the finest. The walls are decorated with 
mirrors and a very rich dark green wall 
drapery, in alternate panels, which give 
a very gorgeous effect to the dining- 
room and to the diner a feeling of luxu- 
riousness. Over each table is a chande- 
lier formed by a cluster of three electric 
lights, with ground glass globes, which 
gives a subdued radiance that is rest- 
ful in the extreme. Overhead, the ceil- 
ing is finished in Moorish effect of a 
beautiful buscuit color, while dotted 
here and there are tiny electric lights 
with very dark red shades. The cuisine 
is of the highest order, and would de- 
light the palate of the gourmet. If you 
have ever tasted a steak cooked exactly 
to the “queen’s taste,” or think you have, 
just try one of Schraps’ and you will 
imagine that you never before knew 
what a good steak was. In fact, every 
article is served in the finest style, the 
chef in charge being a pastmaster in his 
profession, and able to cater to the most 
educated palate. Silverware, cut glass 
and all the latest et ceteras abound in 
the greatest profusion. The meals are 
enlivened by the strains of an excellent 
orchestra, which discourses everything 
from grand opera to ragtime. If you 
wish to really enjoy yourself and at the 
same time partake of the “goodies” in 
eating, call at Schraps’ and your verdict 
will be “Eureka.” 

eW %, Me 

A startling array of the popular Kaiser 

Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 


Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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A CHEEERFUL VIEW 


Two men who had been sitting together 
in the seat near the door of a railway 


car became engaged in an animated con- 
troversy, and their loud voices attracted 
the attention of all the other passengers. 
Suddenly one of them arose and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I appeal to 
you to decide a disputed point. My friend 
here insists that not more than three peo- 
ple out of every five believe they have 
souls. I take a more cheerful view of hu- 
manity than that. Will all of you who 
believe you have souls raise your right 
hands?” 

Every hand in the car went up. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a smile. 
“Keep them up just a minute. Now, will 
all of you who believe in a_ hereafter 
please raise your left hand also?’’ 

Every hand in the car went up. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘Now while all 
of you have your hands raised,’ he con- 
tinued, drawing a pair of revolvers, and 








Luxurious 


gold, 


workmanship can make it. 


experts is yours for the asking. 


Seuggilindercorté Jamey 


We have studied furniture—odd shapes from’an artistic stand- 
point—looking toward comfort, ease and usefulness. 


Certain quaint, deep upholstered chairs and settles are, to our 
minds, the very highest ideals of these points—they are of the 


Old Colonial and Georgian Periods. 


Reproductions of old Colonial and Georgian mahogany pieces 
—chairs, tables, settles, ottomans, etc. 


Coverings naturally used are in the colors and designs used in 
these periods—combinations of two tones of either red, green or 


Of Old English designs in brocades and tapestries suitable for 
coverings, we have an abundance— 


We will design the furnishings for a hall, a room, even for 
your home, all complete—furnish estimates—take all the worry 
off your mind—guarantee that the Rugs, hangings, furniture, 
all, will be as perfect as the highest artistic designing and 


It will cost you nothing to find out how extremely moderate our 
estimate will be—Come—the knowledge and experience of our 


Furniture. 





| Only Sellers of Ostermoor Mattresses in St. Louis. 
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NORRIS D. GREGG, 
President. 
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MOUND CITY 






J 
always on hand. 





E. H. DYER, Secretary. 

A gallon of Paint will do more to 
beautify a home, its furnishings or sur- 
roundings, than any expenditure of like 
amount in any other way. 

All Paint is cheap, even good 
Paint, then why-use poor Paint ? 


= PAINT & COLOR CO. 

GREGG VARNISH CO. | Products. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 

WINDOW GLASS—Large Stock; All Sizes 







WM. H. GREGG, JR., 
Vice-President. 
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leveling them, “my friend here will go 
down the aisle and relieve you of 'what- 
ever valuable articles you may have. 
Lively now, Jim.”’ 


Diamond and combination rings in great 
variety at prices as low as possible for 
high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


The Grey Wig, I. Zangwill, $1.20; Pearl 
Maiden, H. Rider Haggard, $1.20; Putnam 
Place, Grace Lathrop Collin, $1.20; Marty, 
John Strange Winter, $1.20; For a Maiden 
Brave, C. C. Hotchkiss, $1.20; Six Trees, 
Mary E. Wilkins, $1.00; The New Boy at 
Dale, Charles E. Rich, $1.20; The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine, Elinor Glyn, $1.20; 
Books of Proverbs, 50c, 75e and $1.00. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 
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An excellent illustra- 

| tion of why this store 

is so aptly called ‘‘the 

economical’’ drug store = 

is given in the items = 

| here mentioned, which = 

| serve to show our way = 

of pricing every article = 

offered in this, St.= 
Louis’ finest store. 
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We have a complete line of 


reg. 25c 
the finest made in America. Tettiow's 


MELLIER’S PERFUMES 


are equal to any of the high 
priced French extracts and cost 
you much less. 

Notice our prices and when 


Tettlow’s 
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your favorite odor of Mellier’s 
make. 


Belle of Roses, Honeysuckle, 

















Violette-Superbe, 
The Sensational Violet, 


The finest ever made, $1.25 an 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


M li 9 P f Pesan bs Face Powder, reg. 

* errs 4 
Cliters PFCrimmes, | ss wacs Bowser, 
‘Swan Down Face 
Powder, reg. 15c 


Powder, reg. 25c 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet de 
Parme Face Powder, reg. 


down town ask us to show you PP prereree 3S 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Fa- 


Ween Cold Cream.. 
es . oodbury’s Facial ‘Cream, 
Mellier’s Quintuple Perfumes POM. Bcskescudess 
Pinaud’s Eau-de-Quinine Hair 

Tonic, reg. 50c... 3 


The daintiest, most satisfac- 
tory skin preparation ever 
rae eee 


PATENT MEDICINES Pharmaceutical and Chemicals 
it teary 299¢ | Quinets (cure cold in one ds i (P. & W.), ounce bot- 
ere ry 4 ay Pe ee AS iat, SOCCSS. SaSEptyoset  sstsertvaneete 
tS sel G 17¢e | Piso’s Cough Cure, reg. 25c...20¢ M. T. Capsules, all sizes, box 
Bell’s Pine Tar Honey, reg. 100 teen eet eeeeeeees Peer 5e 
ie ea Go | gy 20 QUE tO... ere 2n.--.- 200 again Quinine, Fills, Bene 
ote Sa yer’s erry Pectoral, reg. ptteeteees sh otteee siete eee e se ees 19¢ 
Gossamer Face ” 2c, cut to.............-.....20e , 3-8rain Quinine Pills, bottle 
PU SA SSAC «SSE Scott’s Emulsion, reg. 50c....39¢ ete e eee eeeceeees seseneneen seal 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, reg. 25c..20c | Lapactic Pills (S. & D.) reg. 
Ce eee 35¢ King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c—100 ot cecceceecees seesseees BDC 
RE Re paginas 42c | Glycerine, chemically pure 
Bgl agemee: “15e | Jayne's ig eee 9 i TO 
mega WO TANS. i555 acs 42c azel, ickinson’s 
x Hagee’s Cordial, reg. $1....... 830 double distilled, pint......... 10c 
25c, 35¢, 50c Hydroliene, reg. $1............. 3c | EPSOM SALTS (Brown Box) 
5e Maltine Preparations, reg. $1..83c coe Re peas coe Serre rm 4c 


Belle of Violets, Savoy Violet, Roger & Gallet’’s Viol d ‘ 
Belle of Pinks, Peaud’Espagne, Parme Toilet Water -" 3 Mother’s Friend. reg. 31.......£3¢ Excellent for settling and 
cal vg Belle of Lilacs, Vogue, PO ROP aitectas Tc Paine’s Celery Compound, clearing water. 
para fa Belle of Lilies, Shamrock. We have a complete line of SU EMURS 9 S55 ck nade esse «ih 77¢e 
: 50 cents an ounce.. od and Meyer's s Toilet Requi- ee ice Gaxe tee erees 83¢ In the Rubber Goods Dept. 
Hig Mellier’s Floressence Perfumes ae one Soe oo ame tie | ,,Te8: Baers eseeeescaeeTBC Are. many brand-new __ ladies’ 
f , 2 = ay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c..39¢c | rubber sundries and relties 
— Beau- en —— ines toypbenatvened™ Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1....67¢ | all of the best aate ond 
\ ae = tat Carfiation Pink, White’ Rose, | Coke Shampoo and ‘Toilet | | Woon gent’ N* | Rrentioned articles will show. 
. Lilac, : >. Deseeeveses Cc Eupepsia, reg. 50c 42 7 % 
2 Ee 5e Bacia] Soan. Mo | SAMMEMSis EBs We ewccesesecces Cc ‘6 pe. . 
75 cents an ounce agi age ee 25¢ l6e Halt s Hair Lge reg. $1..67¢ "ie at ino fomaee 
nee P te ares an ellin’s Food, reg. 75c........55¢ " . coaahnaa 
Mellier’s Special. dems dene an. te kt Sanury for the, Kidneys....... ol fare eed A ace 
> Pose ; mm’s Liver Pills, 40 pills....10¢ 9 ee ieee 4 
Floressence, DELICON, -o. | Marvel Whirling Spray 
ons Perune, reg. $1, cut to........ 3c | Syringe, $3.50, cut to....-.$2.98 





Pree 25¢ 


Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. 
31 . 8: 36 | BORAX (Brown Box), i Ib... 8c 


Warner’s Safe Cure, reg. $1.. 


EUTHYMOL TOOTH PASTE 
Regular 25 cents, cut to..... 





SULPHUR (Brown Box), 1 lb te 
'88c | ALUM (Brown Box), 1 Ib... 3¢ 


Absorbent Cotton. per pound..19¢ 
Aseptic Gauze, 5-yard jars...65c 
9c | Rubber Sheeting, per yard....65c 
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9! 
FOLIVE= 
' eR ounce. 
ff Floressence Perfume Ideal, 
the popular odor of the day, 
$1.25 an ounce. 

Mellier’s Perfumes are made in 


St. Louis. 
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THE WINNER OF THE 1000 10-CENT CIGARS 


WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN OUR ADV. OF THE 29TH. 


Give us the name you think 
should be used on this fine Ci- 
gar and win the 1,000 cigars. 
Contest closes on the 26th. 
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9 DRUG 


NEW 


Store, 515 Olive, 


Midway Between Barr’s 
Corner and Scruge’s 
Olive Street Entrance. 
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ORATORY AT JEFF 


Much has been written about the al- 
leged decadence of oratory on the polit- 
ical platform of the United States. The 
philosopher has sought to explain the as- 
sumed decline of the power of speech 
over the emotions of the people by saying 
that the commercial pursuits of the age 
have changed the sensibilities of the 
masses and chilled the native enthusiasm 
that used to respond more quickly and 
loyally to the pursuasive voice of elo- 
quence. 

The daily newspaper, with its ubiqui- 
tous and sleepless diligence in gathering 
up the happenings of the world, its de- 
tailed portraiture of the deeds and opin- 
ions of men, has been held responsible 
for the loss of some of the orator’s for- 
mer influence and prestige. 

Leaving the causes of the decay of good 
speaking to be investigated by those who 
have a persistent passion to know the 
whys of all things, a few remarks about 
the character of the present Missouri 
General Assembly may help to estimate 
the standing of the orator of to-day as a 
political figure. 

The House of Renresentatives at Jef- 
ferson City has 142 members, coming from 
114 counties, that have a total popula- 
tion of 3,106,665, according to the census 
of 1900. These lawmakers belong to all 
professions and all commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits. Many of the members of 
this large legislative body are practicing 
lawyers, fresh from court rooms and used 
to the daily scenes and tactics of the 
greatest arena of debate in the world. 
The majority of the legislators outside of 
the bar are public speakers who have 
had considerable experience in addressing 
all kinds of popular meetings, from 
neighborhood and township assemblies up 
to State conventions. The Missouri house 


of representatives may certainly be as- 
sumed to represent the prevailing stand- 
ard of oratory in this great State. What 
is the character of speaking heard on the 
floor of the representative hall from day 
to day, as the proceedings of the popular 
branch of the Legislature call forth the 
talents of the 142 picked men sent here 
to make laws for over three millions of 
people? 

There are not ten good speakers in the 
House of Representatives. More than that 
number of men express their thoughts 
with clearness and some force, but fewer 
than ten of these speakers have any 
charm of voice and gesture that makes 
them really pleasing to the ear and eye 
of a spectator. There is a painful ab- 
sence of those graces of elocution that 
can commend spontaneous applause even 
in an uncultivated audience. 

With the exception of a few original 
phrases that have been uttered in the 
House of Representatives of the forty- 
second General Assembly no _ words 
this winter by Missouri’s 142 lawmakers 
in the north end of the Capitol was worth 
remembering for their own resonant 
beauty. Out of all or this din of sound 
that has for six weeks jarred the dome 
of the Capitol, scarcely one speech could 
be selected which might serve as a 
model to the youth who has an ambition 
to become an orator. 

Only about one man in the House 
attempts to speak as the great orators 
of the past did. This survivor of the old 
school of platform speakers is the im- 
passioned and picturesque Col. John T. 
Crisp, peculiarly interesting and pathetic 
at times, despite his insistent whims, be- 
cause he stands for that vanishing type 
of the American orator who once had no 
peer as the molder and mover of public 
sentiment and the master of the affairs 
of State. 


If the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives is a measure of the oratory of the 
times, good speaking in the United States 
is in danger of becoming a lost art. 

REPORTER. 

Jefferson City, Mo., February. 
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We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seveuth streets. 

ke Le Le 
ROOSEVELT’S JOKE 

In refusing to grant a private inter- 
view to a certain politician, who is al- 
ways trying to give him advice and In- 
formation on important matters of legis- 
lation, President Roosevelt is said to 
have remarked: “It is always most dls- 
tressing to me to be obliged to talk to 
that man. I find myself constantly ex- 
pecting him to revert to his arboreal an- 
cestors, grow a tail, and swing grace- 
fully from the chandelier without inter- 
rupting the conversation.’’—Argonaut. 


ob be ch 
FOR EXAMPLES 


“Why don’t ye buy that 
He’s got a fine 


Perkins, Jr.: 
horse of Seth’s, pop? 
pedigree.”’ 

Perkins, Sr.: ‘‘Pedigree be gol darned! 
The question is, is he wuth anything? 
Why, boy, them sassiety folks what 
comes here in the summer time has pedi- 
grees.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


eh bb ab 
The size of the average family in the 
United States is four persons and a small 
fraction of a person, the husband in 
many cases being the small fraction.—The 
Chicago Tribune. 


Cheap Trip 


California 


In comfortable Pullman tourist 
sleeper, on fast train with 
pleasant neighbors, in charge 
of experienced agent. 


You save many dollars, as com- 
pared with highest-class service. 
It’s “‘Santa Fe all the way.’ 
Cheap Colonist Rates 


to California daily, 
April Ist to June 15th. 


Free books about California tour and 
cheap lands in Southwest. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail , 
108 N. Fourth St. St. "toate — 


Santa Fe 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tas St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
p5 ntments, its superior cuisine 

service and refined patrenage. 








A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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COURTESY 

Courtesy is a filystical thing; it may 
defined as a spontaneous worship. 
‘oliteness is, indeed, even more fantas- 
cally reverential than religion itself, for 
treats a landlady’s parlor as the relig- 
nist treats a temple. To him all the 
ouses are holy, and whenever or wher- 
cyer it be found, the covered place de- 
mands the uncovered head. Politeness is 
thus a thing mysterious and elemental, 
voing down to the foundations of the 
vorld. Since no man can express how 
surprising and terrifying and beautiful is 
eyery object upon which we gaze, on the 
day when we all become truly primitive 
we shall take off our hats to the spar- 
rows and apologize for treading on the 
daisies. Politeness of this kind is sim- 
ply imagination. That is the inevitable 
result of realizing that things are there. 

Here, as in so many other cases, we 
see the singular dullness of all those sec- 
tions of society which call themselves 
unconventional. They imagine that un- 
conventionality is a mark of being artis- 
tic or imaginative. It is, of course, a 
mark of being especially prosaic and 
limited. For the great conventions are, 
as their name grammatically implies, 
simply the great agreements, and agree- 
ment is essential to all art, and to all 
ceremony, and, indeed, to everything, ex- 
cept mere rowdy competition and free 
fights. If a man is ceremonious he is 
conventional, and if he is poetical he is 
ceremonious. In so far, therefore, as 
the artistic classes believe in a lounging 
and Bohemian existence, they are fight- 
ing against the very nature of art, and 
also against the very nature of a vivid 
realization of things. If once they real- 
ized things vividly, and saw how valua- 
ble they are, we should become more 
elaborately urbane than any dandy of the 
old school. What was wrong with the 
dandies of the old school was not the 
fact that they did not really believe in it. 
The Brummell type was wrong, not be- 
cause it bowed repeatedly over a lady’s 
hand, but because it did not respect her, 
either in act or conversation. The bow- 
ing was entirely right; if we saw things 
for one moment as they are we should 
stand bowing for several minutes over 
the hand of a newsboy or the crossing 
sweeper, thus creating some sensation in 
the neighborhood. 

Now, if it be once granted that polite- 
ness is reverence, an expression of rever- 
ence for our environment, it does not 
particularly matter by what actual phys- 
ical pantomime it is expressed. It may 
be expressed, as in the case of the Chris- 
tian and Jewish religions, by taking off 
your hat or by putting it on. In many 
Oriental countries it is expressed by 
taking off one’s boots, and in some of the 
great republics of the antipodes it may, 
for all I know, be expressed by taking 
off your collar or your waistcoat. Cer- 
tain savages rub each other’s noses when 
they meet, and I have no doubt that they 
rub them reverentially. The form mat- 
ters nothing so long as the spirit which 
it is meant to convey is a spirit of chiv- 
alry and of a poetic humility. 

But the great central and remarkable 
thing about society manners in this de- 
cade is that they are not intended to 
express the idea of courtesy, the idea, 
that is to say, that we are impressed 
with our surroundings; but is, on the 
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PD ELE: BE STARS) TN ARE Te Rs 
JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Club 


and keep in touch with the greatest 
Exposition ever held. 


3 

i Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the i 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 

@ World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. @ 

rg J. Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man 4 
Pictures are 7% x9% and equal to finished 
photographs. 

With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 

a colors and your membership number, é 

Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 

e e 


WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis. 





contrary, specially and elaborately in- 
tended to express the idea that we do 
not care a brass farthing for anyone for 
a mile round. The old fashioned bowing 
and scraping may have been ludicrous 
and hypocritical, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the materialistic or immoral 
practices which went along with it, but 
at least the form itself, the actual bow 
and scrape, did express deference and 
self-subordination. 

But the modern manners of the richer 
class are actually framed, like a careful 
artistic work, to express indifference to 
everything and everybody. The modern 
gentleman is not the man who knows 
how to be polite; he is the man who 
knows how to be rude in an entirely 
gentlemanly manner. His only scruple 
is that he must not be rude in the same 
way that an omnibus conductor is rude; 
that is to say, in an amusing way. It is 
the object of modern urbanity not to cul- 
tivate the hypocritical subservience of 
the old beaux, but to cultivate a way of 
bowing to a lady which is a great deal 
more personally offensive than hitting 
her in the face. It is not, in short, cour- 
tesy at all; it is not an awkward and 
clownish attempt to indicate that we care 
for our surroundings; it is a perfectly 
polished, deliberate and successful at- 
tempt to indicate that we care for noth- 
ing in earth or heaven. Uneducated 
people, that is to say, have no manners; 
educated people have bad manners,— 
London News. 

a ch 
ALASKA’S CLIMATE 

Representative Cushman, of Washing- 
ton, felt called upon to defend in the 
House the climate of Alaska against 
the assaults of writers who, he says, 
“write four columns about the sublimity 
of the Muir glacier and the beauties of 
the floating iceberg and never a line 
about agriculture. There is enough 
frozen metaphor in the poetry about 
Alaska to blight the bloom of the tropi- 
cal zone. 

“It may surprise you, gentlemen,” 
Cushman continued, “but at Sitka, the 
capital of Alaska, it never gets cold 
enough to freeze ice in the winter, and 
the residents of that favored spot have 
to import their ice from the United 
States. 

“There was an Alaska prospector who 
lived for two winters under the shadow 
of the Arctic circle. He started for 
New York city. He had not got along 
very well with the weather in Alaska, 
but when he started across the northern 
end of the United States in January 
he discovered, in a climatic sense, that 
he was getting next the business end of 
the real thing. 

“He was cold when he got to St. 
Paul; he was colder still when the breeze 
from the lake struck him at Chicago, and 
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at Buffalo, N. Y¥., they found him frozen Chairman, is a truthful recital of the 
to death, stiff as an alpenstock, by the sad and shocking end of Icicle Ike, the 
stove in the smoking car. That, Mr. Coldfoot of Alaska.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Once more, Wall Street reports an 
improvement in speculative sentiment, 
as well as in the monetary situation. 
It also sends out intimations that the 
bears are engaged in covering their short 
lines and preparing for a! sharp upward 
movement. Whether these intimations 
rest on facts is a question that must be 
left open. Careful observers will not 
abandon their belief, however, that the 
stock market is in.a precarious position, 
that it is the prey of reckless, unscrupu- 
lous marauders and gamblers, whose 
machinations may be upset, at any hour, 
by the vagaries of money rates and 
foreign exchange. Neither will they 
lend any credence to predictions that 
money will soon be more abundant. It 
is the penchant of the average Wall 
street operator to take a light-hearted 
view of legitimate conditions and pros- 
pects, when every experienced man will 
haul in sails and look out for the break- 
ers, 

‘The pyrotechnics in Southern Pacific 
were both interesting and disreputable. 
While they instilled infinite delight into 
the hearts of certain coteries of gam- 
blers, they also increased the suspicions 
which have for some time existed in the 
minds of sensible outsiders that there 
is serious friction among the leaders of 
the market and that nobody can tell 
when or where a mine may be exploded 
that will knock the whole shebang to 
smithereens. James R. Keene has been 
issuing one manifesto after another, ex- 
plaining the exact status of Southern 
Pacific and his much-advertised “pool,” 
yet he fails to convince with his expla- 
nations. The more one studies his 
“facts,” the more one is impressed with 
the idea that there must be “something 
rotten in Denmark.” The late violent 
rise in S. P. was, unquestionably, brought 
about for the purpose of duping the 
“lambs” into the belief that a “corner” 
was in progress and that something was 
“going to happen” that would make 
interested parties climb over each other 
in frantic efforts to obtain the shares 
controlled by Keene's cohorts. Judging 
by the appearances of things, the “pool” 
must be in desperate straits. There is 
good reason to believe that the individual 
members are quietly, and in violation 
of agreements entered into, selling their 
holdings whenever they have a chance 
to do so. 

About ten days ago, sterling exchange 
in New York had dropped to almost 
4.86, but it has since risen again to 
4.87.25, and is thus dangerously close to 
the gold-exporting point. It is cer- 
tainly not very encouraging to see ster- 
ling at such a high level, in spite of a 
decided stiffness of call loan rates. For 
some time past, the latter have been 
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ranging between 5 and 8 per cent, and 
yet failed to lower sterling -to* any ap- 
preciable extent. ‘lwo years ago, such 
a high level of interest rates would have 
depressed sterling to, at least, 4.85. All 
this proves, of course, that we are heav- 
iiy indebted to Europe and that gold ex- 
ports are absolutely certain to take place 
#s soon as foreign lenders refuse further 
to accommodate American borrowers. It 
has leaked out that a bad “smash-up” 
would surely have taken place lately but 
for the securing of fresh supplies of 
German capital on an average rate of 
6 per cent per annum. ‘The willingness 
cf the Germans to assist us in our pres- 
ent difficulties is very gratifying and 
evidence that our credit is still good, 
but it cannot be looked upon as some- 
thing calculated to strengthen the 
foundations of the market or the con- 
fidence of investors. Is there any special 
reason why people should rush to Wall 
street to buy stocks that pay, let us say, 
4 per cent, and that are carried with 
German capital on which 6 per cent 
must be paid? If there really is an 
eternal fitness of things, then it behooves 
Wall street to give it some thought, lest 
a constant disregard of it may induce 
the market to recognize this fundamental 
fitness by “throwing fits.” 

The Panama Canal payments have 
ceased to worry Wall street for the pres- 
ent. It seems that information has been 
received from Washington that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will do nothing 
that might disturb the serenity of New 
York financiers. The screws cannot 
stand a further twist at present. Be- 
sides, the treaty is yet to be ratified by 
the Colombian representatives at Bogota. 
By the time ratification is an _  ac- 
complished fact, things may have 
smoothed themselves to some extent and 
reached a stage where Mr. Shaw will 
find it a comparatively facile matter to 
remit the forty million dollars to Paris, 
without producing convulsions in Wall 
street. 

Attempts are still being made to re- 
vive the speculative furore by talk of 
further consolidations in the railroad 
world. The sharp advance in Rock 
Island and Frisco issues was, ostensibly, 
based on a renewal of reports that the 
latter would be absorbed by the former. 
It did not seem, however, as if outsiders 
displayed more than a languid interest 
in the matter. The consolidation of the 
two southwestern systems has been so 
much talked about already that its final 
completion may be regarded as well dis- 
counted by this time. Besides, it is not 
at all clear why the shares of both com- 
panies should be entitled to materially 
higher quotations at present. The 
amalgamation will not enhance their in- 
trinsic merits, at least not for some time 
to come. It will be time enough to 
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talk of a bulge in prices when the 

neficial effects of the deal (if it is 

irried out) can be logically determined. 

Amalgamated Copper is still puzzling 

the boys. The steady rise in the metal, 
in the past two months, has created a 
rather bullish feeling and expectations 
that the stock will soon be hovering 
again around 100. Yet, the public does 
not seem willing to nibble at the bait 
put forth, The stock is, however, creep- 
ing up, though in a very irregular man- 
ner, and shows surprising firmness at 
times when the rest of the list is semi- 
demoralized. London authorities ex- 
pressed the opinion, the other day, that 
the whole movement is a fake, and that 
the rise in the metal is strictly artificial. 
‘There may be some truth in this, in view 
of the fact that copper exports from the 
United States, in February, showed a 
marked decrease, compared with the 
same month in 1902. Yet, whatever 
the true gist of the matter may be, it is 
quite plain that somebodies are backing 
Amalgamated and trying to make it 
appetizing to the public, just as they did 
some years ago, when the shares were 
selling at prices well above 100. 

Railroad earnings for February were 
encouraging, taking gross results as a 
criterion. The figures may have to be 
modified, however, and be less gratify- 
ing, when, later in the month, the exact 
amount of expenditures is deducted. It 
will be remembered that the gross in- 
creases in January disappeared almost 
entirely when the full monthly state- 
ments were submitted. 

For the immediate future, the money 
market will continue to be the controlling 
factor. Its movements should be closely 
watched by all who are interested in 
speculation and finance generally. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local bond and stock market con- 
tinues rather dull. There is no special 
demand for anything. The monetary un- 
certainty appears to be the principal re- 
straining factor. While the local banks 
are well supplied with funds, and their 
reserves larger than they were some time 
ago, speculative borrowers find it more 
difficult to cover their needs at the low 
rates formerly prevailing. The banks are 
evidently determined to husband their 
resources and to do nothing that might 
inspire a dangerous movement of infla- 
tion. It will, no doubt, be best for all 
coneerned to encourage a prolongation of 
the present state of quietude. 

Owing to rumors of. another $6,000,000 
loan in the form of 6 per cent collateral 
bonds, St. Louis Transit broke to 26%; 
United preferred to 81 and the 4 per cent 
bonds to 84. There has been a little re- 
covery since, but the feeling still is one of 
distrust and hesitation, in spite of the 
undoubted efforts on the part of insiders 
to protect the securities against further 
bear attacks. 

Bank and trust company issues are 
dull. Bank of Commerce is a little lower 
and selling at 372; Commonwealth is sell- 
ing at 302; Germania at 232; Mercantile 
at 400 and Title Guaranty at 92%. Missis- 
sippi is quoted at 455 asked; Lincoln at 
256 asked and Colonial at 193 bid, 195 
asked. Missouri Trust declined a trifle 
and is now quoted at 126% bid. 

Laclede Gas 5s are selling at 1065,, and 
Brewing Association 6s at 94. Missouri- 
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is strohg at 4.875%. Bank clearances show 
a small decrease for the past week. 


es 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

G. F., Louisiana, Mo.—Would continue 
to hold Missouri Pacific for the present. 
Believe you will yet have a chance to get 
out even. The late increase in earnings 
has created a good impression. It is 


promised that operating expenses will be 
materially reduced. 

“Subscriber,’’ Atchison, Kans.—United 
States Steel 5s are speculative. Cannot 
be regarded as safe. If you have trust 
money to invest, would advise you to 
select something else. 

R. E.—Would not buy Wabash deben- 
tures at present. The bonds are sustained 
principally by expectations of an adjust- 
ment of capital. They are entitled to 6 
per cent. The preferred is entitled to 7 
per cent. Can’t see anything attractive 
in the common, as matters stand at this 
writing. 

H. H. F.—Rock Island should be let 
alone for the present. As long as the 
money market is constantly on tne 
ragged edge, it is needless to look for a 
sharp advance in anything. The shares 
will no doubt be boosted well at the 
proper time, because insiders have them 
for sale. 

D. W., Quincy, Ill—The Nebraska 
school bonds referred to are considered 
first-class. The county is in good finan- 
cial condition, in spite of the comparative 
smallness of population. Hold on to 
the bonds. 

W. E. R.—Can’t recommend sales of 
Missouri Trust. The stock should be 
worth more after a while. It is not likely 
that you will have an opportunity to ‘‘un- 
load’’ your United 4s at price named with- 
in the current year. 

S. L.—Don’t touch Republic Iron com- 
mon. The price is low, but not so low 
as to warrant purchases at -this time. 
The financial position of the company is 
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Traveling by Daylight 
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“What everybody says must be true.” 
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Black Venetian Cloth Suits—jacket 
silk lined, collarless, and trimmed 
with taffeta silk bands and the new 
drop-ornaments, postillion back, now 
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Blouse Suits in Venetian Cloth, beauti- 
fully tailored with or without trim- 
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Flower Hats, in red geraniums 
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violets and foliage ........... $5.00 
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Shirtwaist Hat in shaded braids, 
chip milans, etc., with the new cord 
and pendant trim- 
ming ....$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and $7.00 
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Beautiful Taffeta Silk Monte Carlo 
Jacket—collarless, cape, cuffs and 
fancy stole trimmed with silk braid, 
lined throughout with white Ro- 
maine silk for ......+..eeeees 

A new and nobby line of Jackets in 
light-weight cloths, in blouse, box- 
coat and Monte Carlo styles, newest 
designs and trimmings, now 
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The newest cut in Walking Skirts, 
with tailored folds over hips and 
down front; new finish at the bot- 
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A fine assortment of all black, black 
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medallions, tucks and fine pearl but- 
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Alterations Free. 
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Paris and crepe de Chine; for....... 75c to $1.25 
36-inch Black Peau de Soie for ............... $1.25 
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GIRLS AND ENGAGEMENTS 


BY TOM MASSON. 


The question recently agitated with so 
much vigor and rigor, as to whether a 
college education is necessary to a young 
man in business, is not half so interest- 
ing as how many men should a girl be 
engaged to before she is married. This 
question strikes at the roots of society, 
and generations to come will be influ- 
enced by it. 

Just as the kitten acquires valuable 
practise by playing with the dummies be- 
fore she enters upon the serious business 
of the professional mouser, so, before the 
knot is tied, it is proper that a girl 
should fortify herself with as much pre- 
liminary training as possible. Yet this 


.does not imply recklessness nor that su- 


perficial skimming from one subject to 
another which precludes a proper mas- 
tery of the problem. Enough time should 
be taken to hook the man thoroughly, 
and, when he is properly and steadily 
in hand, to study him until the possibil- 
ities are exhausted. Only then should 
he be relinquished, and another specimen 
should be selected, and so on until the 
final adjustment. 

And, above all, girls, do not allow 
any false sympathy for the man himself 
to interfere with your end. It is natural 
for him to squirm, but the whole pro 
cess, while painful at the time, will do 
lfim lasting good. 

The ideal, toward which you are di- 
recting your efforts, is, of course, to ac- 
quire such a working knowledge of all 
men that, when you are married, the 
management of one will be a second na- 
ture—a habit of life that imposes no ad- 
ditional strain and does not take away 
your attention from the other enjoy- 
ments that you have a right to expect. 
To be constantly astonished at some new 
and hitherto unsuspected peculiarity in 
your (alleged) lord and master, when, 
by a brilliant series of preliminary en- 
gagements beforehand, this might have 
been obviated, is, to say the least, unfor- 
tunate. Well might some married veter- 
an exclaim at this point, with much em- 
phasis, that, if a girl waited to find out 
all the peculiarities of men before she 
married, she would never marry at all. 
And there is considerable truth in this. 

What a girl should strive for, how- 
ever, is not only to discover a man’s 
peculiarities, but to learn how to subdue 
them to her own uses. For, beneath his 
envelope of weakness and cunning and 
roughness and ttactlessness, man, after all, 
isa useful animal. Heisa good machine 
to pay bills with, to receive uesless orna- 
ments from on anniversaries and _ holi- 
days, to ward off burglars with, to escort 
one to functions, to consult about the 
baby’s peekedness, and last, but not least, 
to feed. For every woman should have 
one animal to feed, and a man, while often 
lacking what a dog has, answers the pur- 
pose, perhaps, as well. It must be admit- 
ted that there is about a first love a fresh- 
ness, a piquancy, a “fine frenzy” and a 
peculiar beauty that belongs to it alone. 
And, if this high pace could be main- 
tained, if life were all loving, it would be 
rash to relinquish this brightest dream 
for a succession of lesser commonplace 
reveries. Yet sooner or later the fire 
must be made, the table set and the 
dishes washed, and practical love re- 
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quires a practical, working knowledge. 
So, go on, girls, and learn your lessons 
beforehand, while you have enough text- 
books, and do not wait until you are lim- 
ited to one—only, with regard to the 
number, don’t wait too long. There is 
always a last lover, and it is generally 
advisable to be on with the new love 
before you are off with the old. 

All this, of course, presupposes the 
probability of a girl being able to find 
out about a man beforehand, when it is 
notorious that men are not the same be- 
fore and after. This, however, is not 
so difficult as it seems. Perhaps the best 
rule is the rule of contraries. The man 
who promises too much, spends too 
much, loves too much beforehand, will 
fail most, have less to spend and love 
too little afterward.—Cosmopolitan. 
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AMERICAN: -MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
? MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 


Olive street.. 
ele es ee 
GRANT’S AMIABILITY 


General Grant always yielded in a sort 
of whimsical way to his wife’s domination 
of himself and his affairs. The ‘‘family’’ 
ran the household as it pleased, without 
much reference to General Grant’s pre- 
dilections. Once at the railway station in 
Galena he called the attention of a friend 
to a truckload of trunks ready for ship- 
ment East. ‘‘Do you see that pile?’ he 
asked. ‘‘That is the Grant baggage. Do 
you see that little black valise away up 
on top? That’s mine.’’—Fresno Mirror. 

ab eh 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust. 


The Government of the United States 
comprises three departments, viz: Wall 
Street, the W. C. T. U., and the Beet 
Sugar Industry. The Beet Sugar Interest 
fixes the tariff. The W. C. T. U. de- 
termines what pictures shall hang in the 
White House. Wall Street, with such 
clerical help as Congress may render, does 
the rest.—Life. 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions,” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
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DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 
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213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD. 


TENTH AND PINE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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One Way West 


A QUICK AND COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO POINTS IN 


Kansas--Oklahoma=Indian Territory 
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A SHORT AND SCENIC WAY TO 


TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST. 
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To tell all there is 
to tell about 


The Great Southwest 


in this limited space. Opportunity, 
Prosperity and Progress are to be 
found on every hand. Let us tell 

















you about it. 


Write for “Business Chances’ and other pertinent 
pamphlets to 


“KATY,” er tous MO | 























